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MUSICAL 








MUSICAL AND 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church. Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


167 W. sgo0th Street, New York 
"hone, 4044-W Morningside 


COACH 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Si , Ear-T “4, Musical Stenogra 
Ry. ° Tortal cures in Publ oad Private School 
usic, 


Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 


28 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technio—Interpretation—Theory, 
Normal Course for Teachers 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 


Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 
go W. Gyth St, N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at fo West 82d Street, 
P 


one, Schuyler 3088 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, 


N. J., 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 


New York. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


F SINGING 
144 East 6ad Pk New York. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. taso Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3906 


ZIEGLER INSTITUT 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mua Awna Zisoten, Director, 


1495 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
Bide ), New York C Dity, 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


House 


AND 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall . . . 154 West srth St, 
Tel. Circle 1472 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
lence: 2184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Miter Vocar Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 


817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Miss Stone, Secretary. 


Miss Susan 5S. 


Mas. Henny Smock 
Positive MS Expert 
Breath Con- BOC £& coscning, . 
trol, Perfect P iction in a 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS | janguages. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York, 
WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 291 Morningside 


MME. GRACE, WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: aio FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
elephane, Madison Square 382. 
HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST--TEACHER 
8:4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
M.¥ & R, 


INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle. 

Tel. Circle 1350 
Seattle, 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
703 Carnegie Hall, 


Summer Term in 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER’ OF SINGING 
eceneeduepeens fram October 1st 
Address: 


New York City 


Studio Carnegie Hall. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solf 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Sremple “ae 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
isfy. Individual Work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, | 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth St., N 


ew York, 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 8sth St., N 


‘HERBERT WILBER 


ew York, 


GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New 


School of Singing 
York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Former! 


44 West 86th Street 


Signor A, 


VOICE 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., 


CLARA NOVELLO 


“All Can Sing if They Know 
313 West 8oth Street, Ne 
Phone, Schuyler 


Metropolitan cree Company. 


ew York 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Sophie Braslau. 
New York. 


DAVIES, 


How to Breathe. 
w York City, 
5284. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 


GWILYM MILES, 


zoth Street, 


New York City 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street). Schuyler 


MINNA KAUFMAN 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 
Address, J. Carta, 


N, 


Lehmann Method 


601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SI 


NGING 


43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


Exponent. 
New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Sty 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIAN 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director 
Church Vested Choir, Port 
Temple Gate of Hope, New 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Murray Hill, 


le, Opera. 
New York. 


O, ORGAN, 


Summerfield M. E. 


Chester; Organist 
York, With the 
avenue; tel. 4292 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
_FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


128 De Kalb Avenue, 


Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received, 
607 West 157th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Brseduey (Metropolitan Opera House 
Idg.), N. Y. .Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to }/ Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, 
Phone, Bryant 1274. . 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
50 West 67th St. . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated, 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street . New York 
Telephone, gg10 ” Schuyler. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 
Telephone, Bryant 5569. 

Summer Address: ld Lyme, Conn. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St. N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 


LEWING, 
COMPOSER AND COACH 


Method 
lace. 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
oumang in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West ra6th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils. 
Address until September 13: 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 


DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNER fexm. ee od 
1 Gladstone Avenue . ‘estmount, Montreal 

ALBERT 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


shatter PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., oS ay ggg Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen’ Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bidg., 


ENGELHARDT oun 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Musi, 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com ae Gh 
Limited T for Pupils in 
Telephone Audubon 4440 . 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing a: cally, 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2ehsi.ci. 
337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instxuctor an Coacu, 


Assistant Teacher Y 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, —— 1374 


Garelye WILLARD ‘ms 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING: 


HAENSEL & Bare Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 











St, Paul, Mina, 











>o=27 








eo York 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent as 5 Hotel Majouile, gad St. and 
Central Park 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


OPRANO ‘ 
719 Park ieigc - - Wilmette, Ill. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Paa!, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Pianist Marseement an ween Gees BROOKS & eagepamen, a Tes ben 


* PUEMMEL! 














Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical ement 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis. Mo, 











Address: 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Oragaiat and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 











COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Concerts 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 














Seedioe 148 a8 Wea 72nd New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 
A UL == Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. aw de fe Sean. 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, Tiewt National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALT' 
“in caamining 8 om iP voles 
and that can- 


624 Mientean s Avenue 
hry finding it at fault, 1 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 


y sgest te to SD ee eal > 
a has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
voca . 





zCEaxp 








Chicago, tM. 








SAYS: 
MADAME VALERI, Ther 0 mie detect that can 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York _Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


MARIE TIFFANY 


s Metropolitan Opera Company 














R 
oO 
D 
N 
E 
Y 








Prof Thomas Giles |“ 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


+ ay A Milan, London, New York. 
Special in voice eoememt, Diction, 
Respiration. gol epared for 





Opera, Concert, 
Ora nny Teacher o i —_ ——s and many 
Opera an cert. Inju' voices re- 
ak we 7 by BA defects remedied. 
Studio 508, 8, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


mya WILDiez: Grganiet 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelsschn Club 





FL EC DEPT. OF MUSIC 
. n Tel. 2443 Rbinelander 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


eeeanedt ~~~ "pial 








a 
D 
a 
M 


Zr0% 


PRB ronrn ¢ oy ool 


Wageeerery, at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill Cy 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


10 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and SSth St. Tel. 1006 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





{ROW “ar 
“BLAIR =—2it 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. " 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seer: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompantes" 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Chicago, Ill. 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
sgt Ba ecitals and Piano 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





>PESCIA 


OF MILAN 
- TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
° 111 West 72nd Street, New York 


°CARRARA 


Soprano 
resentative: JOSEPH de VALDOR 
est Mth Street 


P I Re: 
a 1 t, New York 


G 
A 








Monagemest: Antonie Sawyer + Aeolian Hall, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
7639 





Com 
654 WEST 1 1 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., — Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES russt“teicun 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


He hi deh 


pet Se a * Metrog 
re. 
~ Broadway, 


House Bldg., 5e8 
1274. Teach ra Loving, nal oe 
Concert 


prominent in t the Opens and 











— 





SERGEI . 
KLIBANSKY 


Stadie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 





SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 

ack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hend: Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace right, Mabe! 
Wilbur, Umberto Saech ecks, an 


other singers in opera a church work. 





3 


| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sincine. 


| Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
} Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 












324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With loternational College of Music 
Laareate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expoaret JOSEF?Y 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 8 2 New Yous 


Katharine 7 0 FF M AN Ny secourann ACCOMPANIS] 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


&, LJUNGKVIST fenor 


u Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
E1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. ps gabs 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


x : VIERHELLER 


jee Culture and Artistic wines 
R sot Nicom Building, a. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


nd Assistants 
THE Air OF SINGING 




















New York 











Rerertoins, Conczrt, Onatonio, Orara 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and sgth Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Methed 


Summer Address 
1205 W. State Street, Rockford, Ii. 





“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG” 
BY 








by Louis Graveure, Charles 
and many cthers. 

Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


is successfully mw 4 
W. Clar 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogae 


Cranberry Plas School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Resldence, $22 West 190th Btreet }uew YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





SHEPHERD 
Soprano 
Conoert, Oratorio, Recital 
Address : 


Masic League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 


Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Clase—Director, MILTON ABORN 


Apply to President, 952 Eighth A 





for all inf 











MUSICAL COURIER 





July 31, 1919 





BRADBURY 


1854——-NEW YORK 1919 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 

















ERNEST DAVI s 
TENOR 

Concert Tear 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 

Mer. Berry Calberteon, Del Pardo Betel, Midway Bivd., Chicage 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


eo TEACH 
PR. ot Pa Avenue, News York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


BURLEIGH 


4018 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago. lil. 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
Metrepolitan 








Cc 
VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and E 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments Cc 
f 
SARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher i 

I) fretted instruments. 

Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 
G 


§ MARGOLIS wine 


L. 628 Riveraide Drive, WY, Phone, Morningside 4883 
MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE | } 


PIANIST AND COACH 
596 W. 112th Street, N.Y. ‘Telephone Cathedral 3891 


GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


126 West Street - New York City 
‘elephone 6041 Columbus 








x 


14%5 Broadway. N.Y. ( Opera House Bldg.) 


: ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of 








Stadio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


i nha can nO] Hi 
Inu 











LAURIE MERRILL 








Wl 


IM 





} hati alt lic) | y! 
| i 


will wi ili ml ] Mi 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Bago Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still = built by its ecieien 
maker ro 

q Its continu: use in sil institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability $3 es 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: x MAKERS 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Vis. 











SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 


J. WARREN sa eng 


ERB“ 


Phone “ry Sacer nor 


Phone 0171 Schuyler 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: Harris Mather, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City. 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere fe Brooklya, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


wins CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | a Compositions, st His Famous 
dian Music-Talk 


Address: Cere of worre-ounts music PUBLISHING Co,, BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elen Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 








Suite 40, 














Bays “Century”’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
















make more customerson “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of “Century.” 





Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Address: 474 Weet 150th Street Insist on “Cent ion get 
New York City — > b's asic at ve ayer 
we e 
plete emeoare oF 30b0 1 free 
upon request 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
216 West 40th St, New York City 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“ 2 School 


Belgian 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to 
est virtuosi Ask f Mista 
of ‘Belgian’ School.” Raclose 
stamp. Address 

MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 









» SHEET MUSIC 


























ima ate 
@ RAGNA LINNE 222° 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
« Highest standards, Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
SS ee 





























Intelligent Saving 


Your Government asks you to save. 





When and where should saving begin? 


Saving should begin as soon as the point of 
efficiency has been reached. 


The things to do without are those that do not 
directly provide efficiency. Real happiness 
of course is an element of efficiency just as 
are proper rest and normal recreation. 


The things best done without are those that 
cost much and add little to efficiency. 


To save money at cost of ability to do essen- 
tial and urgent work is not true economy. 


But remember, under.the excuse of promoting 
efficiency, one may eat too much as well as 
too little. 


| Special desires must not be made blinds for 
extravagance. 


W. S. S. promote efficiency | 


(Space contributed by Musical Courier) 
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ACCUSED OF NON-SUPPORT, 
CHICAGO PUBLIC NOW AT- 
TENDS FINE RAVINIA OPERA 


Size of Audiences Now Notably Larger—Orville 
Harrold the Hero, of Week—Alice Gentle Scores 
Again as Santuzza—Leon Rothier a Splen- 

did Scarpia 

Ravinia Park, Ill., July 26, 1919.—In the issue of July 
17 the Musicat Courter, on its editorial page, called itself, 
if not modestly at least truthfully, the world’s greatest 
musical weekly. This axiom was again demonstrated, as 
in the same issue this writer wrote as an introductory to 
the review of the Ravinia opera a criticism of the Chicago 
musicians and musical public for failing to patronize Ra- 
vinia Park’s fine opera. This week President Louis Eck- 
stein informed the representative of the Musica Courter 
that the attendance had increased considerably over the 
past week, and this reporter saw at the Park many pro- 
fessional singers who heretofore were conspicuous by 
their absence. Without being quite as 





out blushing, let it be said that what was 
written in these columns made an effect 
on musical Chicagoans, and let them be 
thanked collectively for having taken the 
hint, as no doubt they were well repaid 
for their journey to Ravinia Park, as the = 
performances given during this past week 
were homogeneously excellent. 


modest as the proverbial violet and with- 2 0 00 





“Tosca,” SaTuRDAY EVENING, JULY 19. 


Florence Easton, who since the opening 
of the season has been heard in many 
new roles at the Park, found in that of 
Floria Tosca a vehicle to display her own 
conception of the heroine of the Sardou- 
Puccini dramatic opera. Her version is 
so different from other Toscas that she 
showed courage in removing the ban of 
tradition, thus exposing herself to criti- 
cism. On the other hand, originality de- 
notes intellectuality, and Miss Easton’s 
views of Tosca were lucid. Heretofore, 
every soprano singing the role has, in the 
dramatic scene of the second act, fol- 
lowed minutely the footsteps of her 
predecessor in the killing of Scarpia. 
This scene is too well known to need 
comment generally, but Miss Easton’s 
playing was so different as to necessitate 
a short analysis. Her Tosca is neither 
coquettish nor one of great distinction ; it 
is a rather forceful woman—one who 
weighs all of her actions, who premedi- 
tates the killing of Scarpia, as with her 
the finding of the knife is only an inci- 
dent, as, if that weapon had not been 
found, she would have strangled the chief 
of police. Although her Tosca is not 
emotional, it is logical and well worth 
seeing. Vocally Miss Easton was most — 
adequate. Morgan Kingston sang wits — 
telling effect the music given to Cavara- 
dossi. Leon Rothier was a manly Scar- = 
pia; here is an artist who also believes in 
originality—one who does not follow in 
the beaten path and who throws, when — 
necessary, the so called tradition to the = 
wind. It has been demanded that Scarpia 
be a polished gentleman, being of noble 
birth, but let it be remembered that 
nevertheless he is a chief of police, an 
autocrat, and one under whose thumb — 
Rome was trembling. Why should Scar- = 
pia be a man of refinement instead of a 
brutal bully bent on gaining his end 
quickly, and as such the portrayal of 
Rothier was perfect. He sang superbly 
and made a pronounced hit with the big 
audience on hand, Papi conducted. 
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“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” TUESDAY, 
JuLy 22. 


Alice Gentle, the find of the season, 


at 2% cents, instead of the 18 or so it represented before 
the war. Said the despatch: 


Oscar Strauss, the Viennese light opera composer, who has been 
ere for some time ,is organizing a tour of the United States for 
himself and a number of Austrian composers, among them Franz 
Lehar, author of “The Merry Widow” and other works, and Em- 
merich Kalman and singers. It is the purpose of Strauss to begin 
the tour next spring if passports are obtainable. 

“We want to conduct our own operas and show the people of the 
United States that we have culture here worth preserving, despite 
the war’s ravages,” said Strauss today. 


[“It is to laugh!” as the French say—Eprror.] 


FRENCH TO ESTABLISH “HIGH 
SCHOOL” FOR AMERICANS 
The Musica Courter is able to announce exclusively 
that Francis Casadesus, the French composer and orches- 
tral conductor, is at present much interested in the found- 
ing of a School for Higher Musical Studies (Ecole de 
Hautes Etudes Musicales), for American students, com- 
posers or virtuosi, desirous of obtaining in France the 
highest awards reserved for the students of the Paris 
Conservatoire. This school will be one for the perfection 
of musical studies, for advanced students only. The 
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ADOLPH LEWISOHN, 


The well known New York patron of music who has been the principal guarantor | 
of the Stadium concerts last season and the present one. Last week Mr. Lewisohn 
was highly honored by the City of New York at a concert held in the Mall of 
Central Park, when Mayor Hylan presented him with an American flag as a mark 


SOLD OUT HOUSES ACCLAIM 
BRACALE OPERA COMPANY 
IN SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Season a Great Success—Excellent Repertory Pre- 
sented—-Lazaro Sings Many Roles—Tamaki Miura 
Wins Ovation—Maria Galvina Makes Debut 
as Leonora—‘Tosca” 


San Juan, July 16, 1919—Porto Rico, although small, 
can boast of having heard most of today’s leading celebri- 
ties, amiong them such artists as Maria Barrientos, Anna 
Fitziu, Marie Claessens, Meta Reddisch, Edith Mason, 
Bianca Saroya, Palet, Ballester, Riccardo Martin, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, G. Danise, the dainty butterfly, Tamaki Miura, 
and the distinguished conductor, Giorgio Polacco. Porto 
Rico must indeed be thankful toward an impresario like 
Adolfo Bracale, who has made all kinds of efforts to let 
the people hear the best, either from Europe or America. 
_ The Bracale Grand Opera Company gave its initia! per- 
formance on July 5, and, as expected, the small Teatro 
ee was packed to the doors 
' si » Rigoletto” had been chosen, featuring as 
— the Duke, Hipolito Lazaro; Gilda, Alber 
= tina Cassani; Sparafucile, Giovanni Mar- 

tino; Rigoletto, G. Danise “Rigo- 
; letto” resulted in a complete triumph 
= for every single one in the cast, including 
Conductor Fulgencio Guerrieri. Lazaro, 
in fine voice, was warmly received by th 
= audience. It was clear to everybody that 
he had gained quite a lot since he joined 
= the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
voice as well as in acting. G, Danise 
= made an ideal buffoon. His full, rich 
voice came forth so clear and beautiful 
that the audience was obliged to recog 
nize him as the best baritone we have 
heard for years. Mlle. Cassani as Gilda 
was superb. The “Caro Nome” was ad 
mirably rendered Her voice is not of 
great volume, but of a birdlike quality 
and exquisite purity, very pleasing to the 
ear. Fulgencio Guerrieri conducted. and 
he ranks second only to Polacco of thos 
we have seen through the different opera 
seasons in Porto Rico. 

“Aida” was given on Sunday night, 
July 6, with Lazaro, Danise, Louise Tay 
lor, Giovanni Martino and Maria Vinetta 
There was nothing extraordinary about 
the performance. Lazaro didn’t seem to 
fit the role of Radames; Danise was ex 
cellent as Amonasro; Louise Taylor as 
Aida was only acceptable, and Maria 
Vinetta’s voice is far below the standard 
of those we have heard in the role of 
Amneris. Giovanni Martino did well as 
the High Priest. 

“I Puritani” was performed on Tues 
day evening, July 8, headed by Lazaro. 
= Albertina Cassani, Ernesto Caronna, G 
Lapuma and Giovanni Martino. The pet 
formance as a whole was acceptable. It 
seemed as if it needed one more rehearsal 

“Favorita” marked the debut of Maria 
Galvina (mezzo) as Leonora. She was 
an excellent Leonora. Her attractive per 
sonality, the rich and brilliant quality of 
her voice, of wide range, established het 
immediately in the favor of the audience, 
who awarded her the most hearty ap 
plause. Several times, and especially in 
the duet with Danise, the audience brok. 
into the end of the scene to applaud her 
Lazaro sang “Spirito Gentil” in the last 
act in a most fitting and worthy manner 
He showed an absolute control of a beau 





tiful mezzo voce, and was recalled to the 
stage time and again by the excited audi 
ence, 


S. R. O. ar Ten Dotiar Prices. 
“Tosca” was given the next night. We 
then saw the need for a larger theater 
People anxious to see Lazaro as Cavara 


was again a remarkable Santuzza, and of the city officials’ appreciation of all that Mr. Lewisohn has done toward the = dossi were turned away on account of 
the enthusiastic acclamation of the audi- betterment of the welfare of the masses. In his address the Mayor referred to ; “No Room,” even when prices ranged 
ence was richly deserved. Miss Gentle Mr. Lewisohn as “that prince of contributors to charitable, philanthropic, educa- = from ten dollars for orchestra chairs 


should be heard at the Metropolitan in 
“Cavalleria,” as she would make the sen- 
Sation that has been hers at Ravinia. The 
star was well surrounded by a cast in- 
cluding Riccardo Martin as Turiddu, 
Frances Ingram as Lola, and Thomas Chalmers as Alfio, 
with Papi conducting. 


“Evrxir or Love,” Wepnespay EVENING, JULY 23. 


After many years’ absence Donizetti's comic opera, “The 
Elixir of Love,” heard often in New York, was resurrected 
here by President Eckstein to bring forth Mabel Garrison 
and Orville Harrold in two of their best roles. Miss Gar- 

(Continued on page 16.) 





Austrian Operetists Want to Come Here 


An Associated Press despatch from Vienna confirms 
the news exclusively published in the Musicat Courier 
two weeks ago that Franz Lehar, Oscar Strauss et al. are 
anxious to get over here and replenish private coffers un- 
doubtedly damaged by the war—with the Austrian krone 


tional and civic betterment .—a noble tribute! 


classes will be held during the months of July, August and 
September and taught by the Conservatoire professors. 
The school will be in the magnificent’ Palais de Fontaine- 
bleau (near Paris), which the French Government will 
place at the disposition of American students. D. H. 


Oscar Hammerstein Near Death 


Oscar Hammerstein, the famous and picturesque op- 
eratic impresario, was taken to the Lenox Hill Hospital, 
New York, last Saturday, suffering from a fresh attack 
of diabetes, of which he has been a victim for several 
years past. On Monday of this week he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis, lapsing into a state of coma from which he 
had not emerged as the Musica, Courter went to press 
on Tuesday, July 29. Tuesday it was stated. that Mr 
Hammerstein’s condition was critical. According to his 
son, Arthur, he was not expected to live the day out. 


= down to two dollars and a half in the 
gallery. Hipolito Lazaro, Louise Taylor 
and G. Danise were splendid. “Tosca” 


- | 
SMU HMMA. LAAT WM was an exceptionally brilliant pert 
Z z € ) Da y 12 pe orme 


3 ance. San Juan will not forget it. Louise 
Taylor, who didn’t show to advantage in Aida, was fine as 
Floria Tosca. She was appealing both physically and 
vocally.. Danise, as Baron Scarpia, added another great 
success to his long list. It must be plainly said that 
Danise did not fail in a single role of the many which 
have been entrusted to him in the various performances 
(Continued on page 17.) 


Pittsburgh College of Music Opens 


A thorough education in music, the languages, and 
dramatic art is offered at the new Pittsburgh College of 
Music, located in the Hostetter Building, at 237 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. W. K. Steiner will head the 
piano and organ departments, Jean De Backer the violin 
and viola, and the singing department wil! be under the 
direction of John Colville Dickson, 
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MR. SMITH IN THE THE HOUSE OF APOLLO 


. By D. C. Parker 
Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 








charitable people to bring to light hidden gifts. 

Slums are’ explored on the chance that some ob- 
scure attic or by street will yield a prodigy. Keen eyes 
look upon the city, lest a hidden star be languishing in the 
deep shadows of neglect. We are determined to make the 
most of what we have. The talents of the great, whether 
those of the composer, the pianist, the violinist or the 
singer, give great pleasure to the community. It is but 
right that the community should be eager to offer the dar- 
lings of the gods a fair chance to develop their powers 
and thus add to the common stock of artistic wealth. 

But there is Mr. Smith. How many éver think about 
him? Yet he, too, is important. We cannot afford to 
neglect him. The social reformer stands at the street 
corner and plows a trumpet. So you cannot be oblivious 
of his existence, The faddist, who eats nuts and wears 
sandals, buttonholes you at your busiest moment, and tells 
you of the sad state of things. Of him, also, you are very 
conscious. The ultra-esthetic, who sees what no one else 
sees and is superior to all those things which other peo- 
ple, however intelligent, relish, discusses esoteric mys- 
teries at your club. He is in the clouds metaphorically 
and you sincerely wish he were physically. r. Smith 
does not beat a big drum. He does not obstruct your 
bodily movements. He does not treat you to lengthy talks 
about everything. Still, as I have said, he is very 
important, Who, then, is he? 

Smira Is No BARNaActe. 

One thing is certain. He is no barnacle on the great 
ship of the world. It is he who helps to set the wheels of 
life revolving. You will find him in the store, the count- 
ing house, the office and the restaurant. Visit him and 
you will see a plain, natural man, scanning, perhaps, the 
pages of the latest edition and smoking a cheroot, or 
romping over the house with the young Smiths. Ask 
him about music. He will be quite frank with you. He 
enjoys the sentimental intermezzo which accompanies his 
cutlets at the restaurant. The pizzicato polka that he 
hears at the moving picture theater strikes his fancy. 
The yearning, melodious ditty earns his sincere applause. 
But he is rather uncomfortable in the presence of “classi- 
cal” music. Bach, Beethoven, Wagner—such names do 
not give him a thrill. They represent something that is 
out of his ken. Sometimes a diligent daughter, practising, 
gives him an idea of Chopin or MacDowell, but you may 
be sure that it is a tuneful piece which he whistles in his 


A GREAT deal is done by various agencies and many 


bath in the morning, that it is some light and gay frag- _ 


ment which wreathes his face in smiles. 

In face of such facts, the highbrow will assert that 
Mr. Smith is of no account whatever. Let him stick to 
his business. We look to him to see that the practical 
affairs of life are attended to efficiently. I am confident, 
however, that this view is an erroneous one. Let me re- 
peat it, Mr. Smith is important. He is the average man, 
and the artistic condition of the average man can never 
be a minor affair. What of our musical schemes? What 
of the hundred and one projects which daily occupy the 
attention of managers and artists? Is your audience made 
up entirely of highbrows, of people with a sixth sense, 
of people with that peculiar an mysterious power of 
vision which is an attribute of genius? No; a large pro- 
portion of the average audience is comprised of people 
who play their parts in the world’s routine work. A love 
of music or a sense of its power takes them to concert, 
opera or recital. They recognize that to be put in touch 
with all the beauty and enchantment which great music 
contains is to be made fresher for the tasks which lie 
before them, is to be stimulated and to be developed spir- 
itually. It is, then, a question of the utmost urgency that 
we should get hold of Mr. Smith. Already he is musical 
potentially. We must carry him with us. He ought also 
to be among those who sit in the house of Apollo, listen- 
ing with interest, understanding and admiration. 


Tue ImporTANCE or SMITH. 


The too zealous propagandist is apt to be a bore and 
the “one idea” person has more enemies than friends. 
Yet, judiciously gone about, we can awaken Mr. Smith's 
enthusiasm. I know of no greater educational task than 
that of directing his notice to great music. Conserva- 
tories deal with those who are bent on studying music 
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SIGHT SINGING 


Perfection in intonation and rhythm 
accomplished in a simple and natural 
manner. 
Solfeggio is the foundation of a musical 
education. 




















Season opens early in October. 
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seriously, if not professionally. The student devotes a 
large part of the day to practice and study. Children have 
their opportunity in schools. And in innumerable homes 
music is regularly performed and discussed. Something, 
nevertheless, ought to be done to link up the average man, 
who does not often hear music, with musical life. It must 
be recognized that his energies are largely absorbed by 
his daily work, that there are many calls upon his time. 
But not a few busy people will tell you that, after a hard 
day’s work, nothing revives the spirit and carries one 
away from the environment of commerce like music. The 
extent of its influence, mental and physical, is only now 
being fully appreciated. I quite agree that, at first sight, 
Mr. Smith does not appear to be a great catch. But, 
surely, if we can enlist his sympathies and make him 
eager about the subject, we have done a good work. To 
produce viriuosi of the first rank, to equip men for lead- 
ing orchestras and interpreting scores, to place before the 
cosmopolitan public ef the world singers of temperament 
and sensibility is a most laudable task. On the other 
hand, to produce a large number of enthusiastic and in- 
telligent auditors is no negligible one. Music lives by pro- 
duction, interpretation and appreciation, and there is 
something to be said for those who hold that the general 
state of culture in a society is a more accurate index of 
its musical advancement than the raising of geniuses. 
The educational authority does not need to be told of 
the necessity of cultivating a high standard of public 
taste. To gain the interest of Mr. Smith today is, prob- 
ably, to have gained the interest of two Mr. Smiths in 
the future. Enthusiasm is infectious. There are Smiths 
in perambulators that will prove it. Many musical events 
are possible only when the managers of them are assured 
of a large measure of support from the general public. 
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Brincinc ATHENs To New York. 


How are we to get Mr. Smith into the house of Apollo? 
The reader must answer the question for himself, for 
differences in local conditions demand differences in 
method. Music clubs can, no doubt, do much, Schemes 
of concerts with attractive programs can be brought under 
Mr. Smith’s eye. Domestic music making, such as is ad- 
vocated by Percy Grainger, should be productive of good 
results. If I write thus it is not because any one feels 
that Mr. Smith is hopelessly out in the cold; it is rather 
because he is a person of some account. Let us see to it 
that we place him in the house of Apollo, that, once there, 
he is comfortable and desirous of visiting many times its 
spacious halls. Music flourishes when it is related to life. 
We ought not to think of it as being in a water-tight com- 
partment, as being a subtle and an abstruse thing to be 
dealt with only by spectacled professors who exhibit an 
absent-minded air and pseudo-artistic folk who sleep 
through the day and live through the night. Can we 
better strengthen the relationship between music and life 
than by putting the torch of enthusiasm into Mr. Smith's 
right hand? Athens, Rome, Florence—such names signify 
much to the minds of thoughtful men and women. We 
must annihilate distance and time and bring Athens, 
Rome and Florence to New York and the score of great, 
bustling cities which live in the drama of these days. He 
who has the :ight perceptions, the power of apprehension 
and the gift of appreciation is in some sense an Athenian, 
a Roman, a Florentine. Emerson was emphatically right 
when he declared, “Where the heart is, there the muses, 
there the gods sojourn, and not in any geography of 
fame. That country is fairest which is inhabited 
hy the noblest minds.” How pleased we are when we are 
able to introduce one good friend to another! How much 
better pleased should we be when we are able to intro- 
duce Mr. Smith to the great masters of music. 

Mr. Smith—hnman, buoyant, optimistic, keen on his own 
work and fond of his home—will still enjoy the senti- 
mental intermezzo, which improves the flavor of his cut- 
lets. He will still keep time to the pizzicato polka, and 
the melodious ditty may, perhaps, find him smiling. But 
he will be susceptible to other things also. 








REGINALD SWEET, WHEN INTERVIEWED, DECLARES 
EMPHATICALLY THAT WHILE HE BELIEVES THE MANY 
EDUCATIONAL AND MONETARY ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS ARE A GREAT ENCOURAGE- 
MENT, THEY SHOULD ALL BE EARNED AND NOT GIVEN 








Reginald Sweet is among the young American com- 
posers who have very decided ideas, and, what is rare, has 
the courage of his convictions in expressing them. In a 
recent interview, Mr. Sweet gave his views on many of 
the present day problems confronting the musical profes- 
sion, in which he told many truths about the conditions 
which have hitherto hampered the young composer, par- 
ticularly in this country. Mr. Sweet feels that the en- 
couragement given American composers today in the 
various forms of educational advantages, monetary help, 
° tic and orchestral opportunities, etc., will act as a de- 
cided stimulus toward the output of good music, He is 
strongly of the opinion, however, that such helps should 
be earned and not given, 

“Absolute worth and genuine talent or genius only 
should benefit by outside help,” asserts Mr. Sweet. “The 
beneficiary must be made to feel he is returning as much 
as is given him. A certain amount of discipline helps a 
composer, as well as anyone else. Too much charity is 
as bad or worse than too little or none at all. If a man 
is the right sort it will hurt his self respect to accept 
charity. Human nature is so constituted that what we 
get for nothing never has much value to us. 

“It seems to me that a better remedy than supporting 
the composer direct would be higher endowments for 
orchestras, so that they would be in a position to pay the 
living composer for the right to perform his work. In 
this way the merit of the man’s art would be recompensed 
and he would be made to feel that his efforts were worth 
the struggle. The artist should be allowed to respect his 


own work, No one with any intellect expects everybody | 


to like everything he writes, and a sincere composer never 
does expect it. He only wants an opportunity to be heard 
and to be judged fairly. 

“I think prizes are good if they are fair to all, which 
means, of course, that the judges must be fair and com- 
petent. Under such circumstances they measure a stand- 
ard of absolute worth. Trust funds, orchestral endow- 
ments, similarly used, may become properly earned sup- 
port for musicians, always provided they are not out and 
out gifts. 

“Direct and complete support of the composer is as bad 
as the old Greek system which amounted almost to wor- 
ship of the creative artist. This, being the other extreme, 
is very bad for the artists. The artist needs a certain 
amount of uphill climbing for the development of charac- 
ter, which development will later manifest itself in his 
work. But the trouble at present is that he gets too 
much of the uphill struggle. A happy medium should 
be established, combining the ideal with the practical. 

“It is with great pleasure that I learned of the new 
society for the publication of American music—of ‘serious 
and deserving compositions,’ announced recently. . The 
object of this new society is clearly stated in their first 
announcement, and deserves as much publicity as possible. 
It is an excellent one, and I think expresses the fair and 
square deal desired by the American composer. The an- 
nouncement reads: 2 

“Tt is not the object of this society to exercise undue 
pressure on artists and organizations to perform music 
by American composers; many artists and organizations 
have fostered American works in the past and they will 
continue to do so if they consider them worthy of per- 
formance. The self respecting American composer asks 
for nothing but a square deal based on the intrinsic art 
value of his work; he neither wants nor needs patriotic 


charity,’ 
“A splendid idea splendidly expressed. Likewise the 


magnificent bequest of the late Mr. Juilliard of a $5,000,000 
fund for music, as well as the many acts of encourage- 
ment in the past of public spirited men such as Josef 
Stransky and Otto Kahn, and the great interest manifest- 
ed in the press editorially and in private correspondence 
in American affairs musical, indicate the spirit of co- 
operative helpfulness of the day. 

“Some sort of deserved support for the composer is 
good also, because, unlike other workmen, a composer 
cannot remain at his work constantly. If he does, his 
art suffers: from constant application and he becomes 
stale. In order to obtain the best results he should have 
something of another character as an alternative, which, 
though work it be, has a refreshing influence because of 
the differentiation of style. This could be in the form 
of teaching or practising, or preferably work of a totally 
different character, enabling the composer to be nearly 
self supporting, for the ideal to my mind is always total 
self support. 

“It is really almost impossible to make a living by the 
composition of good music alone. Except in a few in- 
stances, we do not find composers with much of this 
world’s goods. Richard Strauss is one of the exceptions, 
because he is a sensationalist, who does not hesitate to 
make use of opportunistic methods, Only the vogue of 
Oscar Wilde’s book produced ‘Salome,’ and many other 
examples might be cited in the case of Strauss. Puccini 
is another composer who reaps large royalties, because 
he has the innate popular vein and appeals to the senti- 
mentalism in humanity. On the other hand we find com- 
posers of great worth such as Edward Elgar and Igor 
Stravinsky, who are too poor for the average comforts 
of life. Such cases are deplorable, but how sad that it 
should have been necessary to raise out of pure charity, 
as was actually done in the case of Stravinsky. How 
much better, if through an established’ organization his 
income had been assured as a result of actual work done 
by him, that he might be spared the ignominy of accept- 
ing charity to support his family. No doubt such cases 
must still arise from time to time, since it would be im- 
possible to know of all musicians deserving help, but from 
present indications one may hope for a decided change 
in the near future. May the genuinely gifted receive 
encouragement always, but may it be such that their self 
respect need not hang in the balance.” G. F. D. 


John Barnes Wells and Harriet Ware to Tour 


John Barnes Wells, the well known tenor, who is lo- 
cated for the summer at Roxbury, N. Y., was scheduled 
to be the leading attraction at the Laurel Park Chautau- 
qua, Northampton, Mass., on Tuesday evening, July 22. 
When Mr. Wells a red in Northampton on — 14 as 
soloist with the Amherst and Smith College choruses, his 
success was so pronounced that the management of the 
Chautauqua immediately engaged him. 

Commencing at Cleveland, Ohio, on November 4, Mr. 
Wells and Harriet Ware, the composer and pianist, will 
open their tour of the Middle West and n States. 


“Romeo in Georgia,” New Scott Song 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, publishers, will issue soon a 
new song by John Prindle Scott, entitled “Romeo in 
i .” Tt is in the nature of a serenade and is a de- 
— departure from the lines hitherto followed by Mr. ° 
cott. 
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NEW YORK POLICE BAND HAS NOW COME INTO 
ITS OWN 


Organized Eighteen Years Ago, First Regarded as a Huge Joke—Backed by Men of Determination and 
Enthusiasm, Has Now Become an Important Factor in the Musical Life of the New York 
Metropolis—Performances, Given Gratis, Prove of Inestimable Educational Value 
as Well as Offering an Unlimited Means of Pleasure 








The New York Police Band, so popular today that few 
people realize what trials and tribulations the organization 
had to go through before reaching its present standing, 
wasorganized eighteen years ago. Started during the régime 


of missioner Green, the band was at first regarded as 
a hfigejoke, and it took years of patience and perseverance 
to respect of the people in general. The beginning 


was, in fact, very discouraging, apd had the founders not 
beert men of determination and high ideals they would 
have-given up in despair many times. The first few years 





PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
City Chamberlain. 


did not arouse any enthusiasm among their superior of- 
ficers. It took years of hard work before the band re- 
ceived any recognition, but now it has come into its own. 

No other similar organization can compare with it. The 
New York Police Band has a sort of monopoly on the 
affections of the public today, and when it appears, 
whether in concert or on parade, is greeted in a manner 
which shows at once in what esteem it is held. The band 
now receives the appreciation it deserves and which it 
has so conscientiously striven to win. Its success is the re- 
sult of years of ambition and hard work. | 

The men play simply for the pleasure it gives them and 
for the unlimited joy that it affords so many others; in 
other words, the work of the Police Band is a work of 
love—a noble, uplifting and, in a way, philanthropic work. 
During last summer the band appeared in places where 
no professional band had ever appeared, and its coming 
brought a ray of sunshine into the lives of thousands of 
poor people who were made to feel that life was still 
worth while and that there was someone in the world 
who thought of them and cared for them. The band 
played one day in a park; the next in a school; then in 
the House of Refuge; then, perhaps, in the Home for 
Feeble. Minded Children, not to mention its activities in 
behalf of the Liberty Loans. 

Now a Concert BANp. 

Whereas formerly the band figured only in parades, it 
has now arrived at the stage where it is able to render 
concert programs, the same as any professional band. 
During the summer of 1918, it gave over seventy-five con- 
certs in the parks of Greater New York. The programs 
include all standard music as well as popular numbers, 


and the repertory would make many a professional band 
envious. 

Each and every man in the band is a real enthusiast 
who plays an instrument simply because he loves it. It is 
because of the fact that the men cannot and would not 
accept pay for their services that they enjoy their work 
so much more. 

Each time it plays, besides giving pleasure and helping 
to educate its audiences, the band instils lessons of patri- 
otism. More than three million people have bared their 
heads during the past few months while the band has 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.” What is more, the 
audience is urged to sing this and other patriotic and 
popular songs at each concert and responds with a vim 
and vigor that is positively astounding. Those who have 
never attended one of these police concerts have some- 
thing inspiring to look forward to. 

To Mayor John F, Hylan great credit is due for his 
desire to give the people all the music he possibly can. He 
has taken a personal and active interest in all concert 
plans; and it is indeed fortunate that at the present time 
the police force has at its head a man who is deeply in- 
terested in the success and progress of the band, Com- 
missioner Richard E, Enright. 

City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, in charge of the 
supplemental park concerts, known as the Mayor Hylan 
People’s Concerts, has worked wonders. He is a veri- 
table genius and has provided numerous concerts of great 
variety. Being himself an enthusiastic musician he en- 
tered upon his arduous task with a love and enthusiasm 
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Mayor of New York. 


that only a man of his caliber could exert. Besides giving 
the city over seventy-five free concerts, he also gave sev- 
eral monster concerts in which some of the world’s great- 
est artists took part. Chamberlain Berolzheimer is indeed 
a rare personality and a genuine benefactor of mankind. 
Each year he awards a number of scholarships in the 
Guilmant Organ School to ambitious students. Through 
his influence the visiting French Army Band and the 
Royal Italian Grenadier Band of Italy appeared several 
times, and a number of large orchestral concerts were 
also given in the different parks of Greater New York, 
with such soloists as Caruso, Ysaye and Mischa Elman. 





To and Fro Among the Musical Folk 

Lieut. Allen McQuhae, the American tenor, after two 
years of service with the army in France, during which 
time he advanced from a private to the rank of lieutenant, 
returned to the United States recently and received his 
discharge from the army. He immediately began work 
preparing programs for a liberal list of concert engage- 
ments for next season. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, first cellist of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, and Mrs. Van Vliet, have gorie to Raymond, 
Me., for the summer months. a é 

Kate C. Booth, of Montgomery, Ala., leading impresario 
of that city, and Lilly Gill, head of the piano department 
of the Montgomery College for Girls, are chaperoning a 
party of Southern girls who are in New York attending 
the summer courses at Columbia University. 

Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, was in New York a few days last week. He re- 
turned to Detroit accompanied by Mrs. Cyphers, who had 
been visiting relatives for several weeks in Newark, N. J. 

Miss Gates, manager of the San Antonio (Tex.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is in New York for a few weeks. She 
says San Antonio is to have a big musical season this 

i ¢, 
Mr ted Mrs. Ross David, who arrived home on the 
same liner with President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson and Mar- 





garet Wilson, have gone to their cottage near New Lon- 
don, Conn., for the summer months, 

Laura Van Kuran, of the vocal department of Syracuse 
University, is spending the summer in New York. 

Mrs. H. H. MacMahon, president of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Music Club, is in New York for a few weeks. 
She is visiting her mother, Mrs. Ransom, at Briarcliff 
Manor, 

Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar and Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, members of the executive committee of the 
New Symphony Orchestra, are at Gloucester, Mass., and 
West End., N. J., respectively, for the summer months. 

David Oven, manager. of the Charlotte (N. C.) Spring 
Festival, was in New York this week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Minnie Tracey to Write Her Memoirs 


The fact that Victoria Hall, the former auditorium at 
Geneva, Switzerland, was selected as the headquarters of 
the League of Nations brings back pleasant memories to 
Minnie Tracey, who sang at the inaugural concert there 
under very happy auspices; Miss Tracey was brought 

rom Paris to Geneva to be the soloist, and she created 
a splendid impression. This little incident and numerous 
others whith have been crowded into her life will shortly 
be recorded, for Miss Tracey has decided to write her 
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memoirs this summer, and the material, judging from the 
many prominent musicians she has met in her career, will 
make interesting reading. : 

At the present time, however, Miss Tracey is still busily 
engaged in her Cincinnati studios, one of her prominent 
pupils being Emma Noe, the young soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, who is coaching a number of 
roles with her teacher for next season, as she goes oh 
tour in October. Miss Noe will remain with Miss Tracey 
until the latter goes on her vacation. It is probable that 
the former singer will sing “Aida,” which was, incidental- 
ly, one of Miss Tracey's finest roles. She met with much 
success in this opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under Grau. 


BALTIMORE ALARMED OVER 
ORCHESTRA-POLITICS CONTROVERSY 





Mayor Compliments Orchestra and States No Changes 
Will Be Made—Strube to Be Guest Conductor 
in New York—Weekly Organ Recitals 
at Peabody—Notes 


Baltimore, Md., July 16, 1919.—Music circles of Balti- 
more were gratified to learn of Mayor Broening’s declara- 
tion in answer to his critics that he was thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the splendid work of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra and the untiring and unselfish work of the mu- 
nicipal musical director, Frederick R. Huber, in bringing it 
to its present efficiency. That politics would influence any 
change in the leadership of the Baltimore Symphony, the 
mayor denied with keen emphasis in a recent interview 
with newspaper men. He furthermore declared that the 
orchestra would be continued by all means. 

Under the direction of Gustav Strube and Mr. Huber, 
conductor and manager of the orchestra respectively, 
municipal music concerts have taken on new life in the 
city of Baltimore. Since their inauguration by former 
Mayor James H. Preston, the orchestra has increased in 
popularity among the music lovers of this city and has 
attracted attention to the establishment of similar organi- 
zations in other large cities. Much of the noted success 
of the orchestra must be credited to the highly efficient 
training and leadership it received from these very capable 
musicians, 

The recent insinuation that, due to political influences, 
the present mayor considered the appointment of new lead- 
ers for the municipal musical organizations, led to a storm 
of protest from the most prominent persons in musical 
circles in the city. Elizabeth Ellen Starr, chairman of the 
Permanent Committee for the Protection of Music in Bal- 
timore, stated that there was abundant co-operation in the 
effort to continue the orchestra’s career along the familiar 
lines. Among others, who gave emphatic expression to 
their opinion, was E, L. Turnbull, a prominent musician 
of the city, who said that the orchestra, under its present 
management, has become a vital factor in the civic life of 
the community. 

“Any change now might be disastrous,” said Mr. Turn 
bull, “and I hope that Mayor Broening will enable the splen- 
did work of the Baltimore Symphony to be continued by 
retaining Mr. Strube and Mr. Huber. Also it is hoped 
that they will be given a free hand and a larger appropria- 
tion to work with.” 

“I am receiving many letters and telephone messages,” 
said Miss Starr, in speaking of the orchestra, “all of which 
show that those who realize what the symphony has done 
under its present directorship and managership are alarmed 
over the possibility of a change and the danger of throw- 
ing the organization into politics.” 

Besides resenting the assumption that he would place 
the musical association into politics, Mayor Broening paid 
tribute to the work already accomplished by the two pres- 
ent leaders, and said that at this time he was not consid- 
ering any one for the positions occupied by the two gentle- 
men. His intimation that he would appoint a musical 
commission, he maintained, would not mean deposing Mr. 
Huber from the leadership, but if the commission was 
composed of Baltimore’s chief musical notables, there was 
no reason to believe that they would not reappoint the 
present manager and director for the symphony. There 
appears little foundation for the fears of those who be- 
lieve that the orchestra is doomed to become a tool in 
the hands of unscrupulous politicians. 


Struse To Be Guest Conpuctor in New York. 


Gustav Strube, the conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, is to be the guest conductor at the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra concert in the Stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, on August 10. 


Weexry “Twiticnt”’ Orcan Recrrats at PEeAsopy. 


The first of a series of “Twilight” organ recitals that 
are being given weekly at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, took place at 7.30 on Sunday, July 13, when Fred- 
erick H. Huber, head of the Peabody Summer School, was 
the soloist. The recitals, which are given in connection 
with the Peabody, the Johns Hopkins and Maryland Insti- 
tute Summer Schools, are open to the public. Mr. Huber 
is one of the best known musicians in the city, for besides 
his work at the Peabody, he is municipal director of music 
and organist and choir director of Franklin Street Presby- 
terian Church. He has been active in launching many of 
our vital musical enterprises, such as the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Peabody Summer School, the Mary- 
land Guild of Organizers, and the out-of-door community 
singing concerts. His many duties in connection with his 
activities pores him from appearing in public recitals as 
much as formerly. 

His program was of exceptional interest, embracing a 
recent composition of A. Walter Kramer, whose “Chant 
Negre” was played by the Baltimore Symphony last sea~ 
son. Helene Broemer, cellist, assisted at the concert, and 
by special request played the “Kol Nidrei,” by Max Bruch, 
one of the most effective and appealing numbers written 
for the celle. Miss Broemer is a teacher of cello at the 
Peabody Summer School, and is one of the best cello stu- 
dents that the Conservatory has ever produced. She has a 
warm, sympathetic tone and this combined with a éon- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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“ART, MUSIC AND LOVE BIND THE NATIONS 
TOGETHER WITH UNBREAKABLE BONDS” 


So Writes Clara Novello Davies in Her Impressions of New York During the “Welcoming Home” Period 








After an absence of several years in London, Clara 
Novello Davies returned to New York just about the time 
the city was most concerned in the welcoming home of its 
troops. The well known vocal authority, who is rather a 
versatile writer, consented to give her impressions of the 
whole thing, permitting the Musica, Courter to pub- 
lish the article in part. Herewith follow some of Mme, 
Davies’ notes: 

“New York is ablaze, these days, with flags, bunting, 
triumphal arches and wonderful posters, while bands play, 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES AND HER COMPOSER 
SON, IVOR NOVELLO, 


and returning soldiers throng the streets. One feels an 


exhilaration in the bright sunlight, and the clear stimulat- 
ing air of New York. Vibrant with new life—a thrilling, 
vital something which pervades the atmosphere and seems 
to enter one’s very blood! There is a saying here, ‘Ameri- 
cans don't need to drink so much alcohol, because they 


breathe champagne all the time,’ and there is something 
in that! The atmospheric conditions I speak of are very 
beneficial for the voice; the air is extremely fine, clear and 
stimulating, and is, I feel sure, better for the voice than 
any other country I know. 


“I notice all this, more particularly perhaps since my re- 
For Teachers and 
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turn here after several years in London; for the stimulus 
of war seems to have given an added zest and vitality to 
the people; a new enthusiasm, so that they seem to have 
found a new soul, The crowds seethe up and down beau- 
tiful Fifth avenue, and that ‘Great White Way’—Broad- 
way—and everywhere there is an element of life, of bustle, 
of vitality and energy probably not to be found in any 
other city in the world. 

“The surprising thing is that this begins so early in the 
morning! Before the average Englishman has arrived at 
his office, half a day’s work has been accomplished! This 
is exemplified by the morning concerts, which are given in 
the big hotels at 11.30 in the morning. Imagine 3,004 
women seated in the grand ballroom of a hotel, listening 
to the greatest artists, at half-past eleven in the morning! 
The women here never seem to grow old or look old in 
appearance or in spirits; they dance, they do everything the 
younger women do, with equal alacrity and vivacity. The 
women’s clubs here are also extraordinary, having great 
power and influence; while everywhere one experiences 
the greatest hospitality and kindness. One of the first 
things noticeable to a newcomer is the great kindness and 
cordiality of reception shown a stranger in a strange land. 

“The feeling for England, here, has undergone a pro- 
found change since the beginning of the war. Formerly, 
there was an unconscious antipathy, based partly upon the 
fact that America has waged two wars with England; and 
partly upon the fact that the school books were filled with 
subtle, anti-English remarks (now shown to have been 
German propaganda), which acted as insidious suggestions 
upon the minds of the children. But now all this has 
changed! The books have been withdrawn and destroyed ; 
appreciation for the British is now deep and lasting; and 
today, were Lloyd George to visit the United States, he 
would find a welcome aweties him comparable to that 
accorded President Wilson, on his first visit to London. 

“This is evidenced in all the ‘movie’ houses in New 
York, where British pictures, or portraits of our King and 
Queen and Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd George, etc., are enthusi- 
astically applauded. I feel sure that there is a growing 
sympathy here for some form of Anglo-American en- 
tente; and, knowing both nations as I do, I feel it is a con- 
summation devoutly to be desired. 

“The parade of the returning Twenty-seventh (New 
York) Division was a remarkable spectacle—typical of the 
colossal scale upon which everything is done here. Imagine 
a grandstand five miles long! Before this marched the 
boys who together with the British, broke the Hindenbur. 
line, and assured the beginning of Germany's downfall. 
They marched under two gorgeous arches—one typical 
‘Arch of Victory,’ the other, the scintillating ‘Arch of 
Jewels,’ played upon by two score searchlights, and flash- 
ing like a thousand thousand diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
and sapphires, as the chains and clusters of pendent gems 
flashed and sparkled in the brilliant light. : 

“I am delighted to find how appreciative the American 
soldiers are of their reception in England. They tell of 
the great kindness shown them, how the English people 
gave them their food, their beds, their all! Dear old 
England! It was delightful to hear this after all we have 
gone through in the war. I feel the bonds of sympathy 
between the English speaking countries drawing closer. 
Art, music, love—these bind the nations together with un- 
breakable bonds. With one studio here and another in 
London, I feel that the day is not far distant when I shall 
take an aeroplane, after my morning lessons in New York 
and arrive in time for my afternoon lessons and tea in 
London! Nay, more! I shall take my pupils and my 
orchestra with me, so that passing vessels will be surprised 
by hearing sweet strains rolling over the ‘briny deep,’ and 
echoing through the captain’s cabin! I might even give 
my lessons by wireless telephone en route: time is so 
precious nowadays! That is one of the lessons one learns 
here—a lesson which we Britishers might, perhaps, take 
more to heart!” 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Dramatic soprano, who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s song, 
“Sleep My Darling.” 





Adolph Lewisohn Dedication 
Concert in Central Park 


On Monday evening, July 21, the weather cleared up just 
long enough to permit the holding of the Adolph Lewisohn 
Dedication Concert, held at the Mall in Central Park. 
Aside from the excellence of the program offered by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Willem Willeke, con- 
ductor, and Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the feature of interest was the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful “Old Glory” by Mayor Hylan to Mr. 
Lewisohn, the well known and generous patron of music, 
as a token of the city’s appreciation of all his philanthropic 
and patriotic services rendered not alone to the New York 
people but to the nation in general. The flag bore an ap- 
propriately inscribed silver f te with the names of Mayor 
Hylan and Chamberlain ilip Berolzheimer. The for- 
mer in making the presentation speech, said, in part: 


There is no life so hard that music does not come as a welcome 
blessing with its kindly and beneficent infl this great 
city of ours, private enterprise has always been able to provide the 
best of musical entertainment for those of ample means. But they 
do not constitute the whole of our population, As the lowly Galilean 
said: “The poor ye have always with ye.” It is with them in mind 
that the present city administration has striven to lighten the 
burden of existence and to bring comfort wherever possible. So 
far as lay within our power, we have made provision for music for 
all the people. In order to secure the most effective results in 
expanding the important Sanlcipal function of providing music, we 
have called upon Mr. Philip rolzheimer, our City Chamberlain, 
himself a lover of good music, and a tireless worker in secur! 
the maximum of return for the small funds at the city’s di 

for musical entertainment. 

We have also enlisted the aid of another lover and patron of 
music, science and art, one who has always devoted himself to 
placing within the reach of the general public the opportunity of 
enjoying the good things of life, one who has in every possible way 
helped to educate, elevate and benefit his fellow men. I refer to 
that prince of contributors to charitable, philanthropic, educational 
and civic betterment—Mr. Adolph Lewisohn. Himself a man of 
wealth and culture, he realized with the city administration that the 
welfare of the masses, whose financial capacity for recreation is al- 
ways limited, is of paramount importance. 

ne of Mr. Lewisohn’s benefactions, for which the people of this 
city will be forever gets, is the gift of the Stadium to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. This sngntouns amphi-theater fills 
a long-felt want in our city. The splendid series of summer con- 
certs which are bein given there, in the promotion and support 
of which Mr, Lewisohn has been most active, is an example of the 
good to which the Stadium is being put. To the countless thou- 
sands who find it necessary to remain in the city throughout the 
long, hot summer months, the concerts at the Stadium are a 
blessed relief to the daily routine of existence, 

_It is sufficient to add that Mr. Lewisohn is indeed en- 
titled to all the praise of Mayor Hylan or any other per- 
son, and he was tendered a fine reception by the five hun- 
dred persons who listened to the concert. The orchestral 
numbers, which proved to be of especial delight to the 
audience, were: Overture, “Le Phedre,” Massenet; “Pro- 
metheus,” Liszt; grand fantasie, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni; overture, “Mignon,” mas; “Largo,” Han- 
del; Belgian folksong, De Greef; “Bacchanale,” Delibes, 
and the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture. Mr. Willeke was 
heard for the first time by the writer in the capacity of 
conductor, and he acquitted himself with distinction. He 
led his men with authority and skill, and all of his read- 
ings were s lendid. Miss Tiffany selected the Micaela 
aria from rmen” as her number, and while she was not 
in the best of voice, she rendered it with artistry. In her 
encore, Grieg’s “The Dream,” she seemed to be in better 
form and she sang the charming little number delightfully. 





Eva Didur to Sing at Trieste 

Last week’s Muscat Courter quoted a story that was 
carried to New York to the effect that Eva Didur, daugh- 
ter of Adam Didur, of the Metropolitan Opera, had de- 
cided to give up her career, marry an Italian and retire 
entirely from the stage as he wished, but since the pub- 
lication of this re ort a letter has reached the Musicar 
Courier dated at Milan, July 3, which says that Eva Didur 
has signed up to sing in opera in Trieste, season of 1919- 
20, and this report coming direct from Italy would seem 
to be better authenticated than the other. Gaetano Bavag- 
noli, at one time a conductor at the Metropolitan, will 
direct the season there. 
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ST. LOUIS CONGRESSMEN 
TO SUPPORT NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY BILL 


Promise Co-operation, but Believe Action Will Be 
Long Delayed—Municipal Opera Season Comes 
to Successful Close—Musical Notes 


St. Louis, Mo., July 21, 1919.—The tlowing telegram 
has been received from U. Senator Selden P. Spencer 
on the National Conservatory situation ; 

Telegram Oo 
advance the I oe Tse. Ee b me, “ district pron a wl tb er 
musical conservatory. It will Petty oe a Bo) time before any action 
will be taken on the bill. | 

Letters having similar import have also been received 
by the St. Louis Musica, Courter representative from 
Congressmen L. C. Dyer and William L, Igoe; so it seems 
that the public sentiment of St. Louis is to be supported 
by its representatives in Washington. In view of the 
fact that there is a great deal of public sentiment on this 
matter of being ignored or recognized on this National 
Conservatory proposition, the chances are more than fair 
that St. Louis will win the distinction to which it is so 
justly entitled, 


Wiut1aM Joun Hatt Execrep Presivent or M. M. T. A. 


At the recent convention of Missouri Music Teachers 
held in Columbia, William John Hall,.of St. Louis, was 
elected president. Mr. Hall was vice-president of the as- 
sociation last year and in his new office succeeds Herbert 
Krumme, of St. Joseph. Mr. Hall has been closely identi- 
fied with this body for a number of years and is especi- 
ally well fitted to assume the duties of its president. 


MunicipaL Opera SEASON CLOSES. 


With “The Chimes of Normandy” opening on Monday 
night, July 21, the Municipal Opera season of six weeks 
in St. Louis will be brought to a close and we are glad 
to announce a successful close, that is, financially speaking. 
It is a matter of some regret that the audiences have not 
at all times been all that had been hoped and expected, 
but that was due in most instances to unfavorable weather 
conditions, for the weather has seemed to have had it in 
for the opera quite consistently. 

Anne Bussert has lately joined the cast of the company 
and her coming has been the cause of much favorable 
comment. It may be that the noticeably increased audi- 
ences of the past week are partly, at least, the result of 
the pleasure that there is in her singing. 

The operas that have been presented are “The Mikado,” 
“Robin Hood,” “Bohemian Girl,” “El Capitan,” “The 
Wizard of the Nile” this past week; “The Chimes of 
Normandy” is the current offering. The largest deficit 
of any single week falls on the unlucky head of “Robin 
Hood” which was the initial presentation. This deficit 
was probably due in part to the fact that local publicity 
was not all that it should have been and as a result many 
St. Louisians who, because of indifference in hunting 
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things out for themselves, did not realize what there was 
to be had in the way of summer amusement. 

The closing week will decide whether the guarantors 
will finance a similar season for next summer. If such 
a decision is favorable, it is to. be expected that it will 
bring with it many changes in the way of possible im- 
provement. One thing is certain, St. Louis has no su- 
perior in the way of an outdoor auditorium and, for this 

















Editor, Musical Courier, Ne-vw York City. 


DEAR Sik :—Will you please announce in 
your columns that I am under the sole and 
exclusive management of Messrs. Haensel 
& Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York, and that 
any one wishing to book me should write 
to them. It is true, that I promised Mr. 
Harry Harrison of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau of Chicago, that I would fill one 
engagement for him, and I intend to keep 
that promise. I did not, however, give him 
or any one else the right to book me, or to 
represent himself as my manager, and I 
want every one to know that I am still 
under the management of Haensel & Jones. 





(Signed ) 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


New York City, N. Y., July 21, 1919. 


























reason, the best that can be had in the way of stars, 
chorus, costumes and music should be given to corre- 
spond with the unapproachably beautiful setting that 
there is. 

The artists and public spirited citizens of St. Louis 
should be given every possible credit for the thing that 
they have made real in these last weeks—it was a beau- 
tiful dream and on some occasions they have approached 
the limits of the possibilities. However, more often it 
was a large intervening distance between what it might 
have been and what it was. 

It is thoroughly realized and acknowledged that with 
the prices as scheduled, from $1 down to nothing, it was 
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not possible to obtain talent other than was presented, 
but it is an open question whether St. Louis might not 
respond more readily to finer singers at slightly increased 
prices than has been shown in the past at the prevail- 
ing scale. The ringing resonance of the voice of Charles 
E, Gallagher has been one of the brightest spot of the 
season and we do not quite know how the season would 
have worried along had it not been for the unalloyed 
sontaneity of Frank Moulan’s comedy. 

If next summer does bring us another municipal opera 
season, we sincerely hope that the cast will include both 
Mr. Gallagher and Mr.. Moulan. Z. W. B 





Joseph Bonnet Sails 


Joseph Bonnet, the great French organist, has com- 
pleted his tour of the United States and has sailed for 
France on the steamship La Savoie to spend the sum- 
mer abroad. 

Mr. Bonnet’s transcontinental tour was the most suc- 
cessful made by any organist who has visited this 
country, and was epoch making in the annals of organ 
music. His extraordinary personality and magnetism, 
in addition to his wonderful art and genius, place him 
at the top. In response to repeated demands Mr. Bon- 
net will return in November for another extensive 
tour. The bookings are already large, including two 
appearances as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall, Boston, in December. 

Mr. Bonnet will spend a portion of this summer in 
his villa near Biarritz, France. 


McCall Lanham Returns 


After eight months’ connection with the Y. M. C, . 
in France and six months’ service in the Walter Reed 
Hospital Red Cross Corps in Washington, McCall Lan- 
ham has returned to New York to resume his profes- 
sional work of voice teacher and singer at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music. Like so many of our 
well known musicians who gave their efforts to the 
war cause, Mr. Lanham returns with a renewed ardor 
for his work. Always a most devoted laborer in his 
chosen field, he brings to his tea aching a strengthened 
physique resulting from the life in France, and a fresh 
impulse toward the realization of those ideals which he 
has always pursued during his career in this city. 





Ferrari-Fontana Weds Again 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor, who was re- 
cently divorced by Margaret Matzenauer, one of the 
Metropolitan Opera stars, was quietly married this 
week to Maria Esther Tallez, a beautiful Cuban girl 
and daughter of Lorenzo Tallez, a wealthy plantation 
owner in Havana. The bride is also the niece of Dr. 


Carlo Manuel De Cespedes, Cuban Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by a justice of the peace in Newark and 
two of Ferrari-Fontana’s friends were the only wit- 
nesses. The new Mrs. Ferrari-Fontana is twenty-one 


and the tenor is forty. 








Schubert, César Franck, Dvorak, 
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Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights t 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs 








| Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 
Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every Evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, inclusive 
at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of New York 
137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra—80 Men 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


Soloists for the Sixth Week: 


Sunday, August 8: NEVADA VAN DER VEER, soprano, and REED MILLER, tenor; Monday, August 4: JOHN 
POWELL (Mr. Powell’s own compositions) ; Tuesday, August 5: “AIDA” in concert form; Wednesday, August 6: 
HENRY HADLEY, guest conductor; Thursday, August 7: MARGUERITE NAMARA, soprano, and GEORGE 
REIMHERR, tenor; Friday, August 8: DICIE HOWELL, soprano, MARTIN RICHARDSON, tenor, SADA 
COWEN, pianist; Saturday, August 9: CANTOR WOOLF and JEAN BARONDESS, soprano. 


Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler. 


The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: Beethoven, Brahms, 
by, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 


Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as 
operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every arene throughout the summer. 
arrangement of programs is as follows: = 


rm 


Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street Entrance) 
In case of rain Concert will take place in the Great Hall of the College, Convent Avenue and 140th Street 





Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights 
Eight Thousand Seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 
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WERRENRATH SAYS “EVERYBODY WORKS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE—EVEN FATHER” 


Tells of His Career in Interesting Interview—Loves Opera—His Metropolitan Debut—Colleagues Compliment 
Him Upon His Work 


Reinald Werrenrath, the young American baritone of 
oncert fame, has now made a phenomenal success in the 
world, He entered that greatest of all opera 
houses, the Metropolitan, and without any previous oper- 
atic or stage experience, made good. It was an immediate, 
popular, and musical success from the standpoint of audi- 
ence and critic alike. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
the operatic impressions of this young baritone, as ex- 
pressed in a recent interview: 

“To paraphrase an old slogan, | found that everybody 
works at the opera house, even father,” began Mr. Wer- 
renrath. “I realized instantly that everybody from Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, the father and head of the institution, down 
to the very scrub woman were all, work, work, work! 
Every energy bent on the interest of, and for the benefit 
of the great institution. No wonder the productions that 
appear there have never been surpassed, Their splendid 
system, backed up by energetic workers of such high ar- 
tistic understanding, cannot but be productive of superb 
results 

“The sudden transition from concert to opera is a great 
surprise and somewhat of a shock,” admitted the singer, 
“for no matter how you visualize the tout ensemble, the 
actual experience is never the same. No matter how nat 
ural you feel about your work, you find a great difference 
in fitting into the operatic picture in contrast to the con 
cert stage where you are the picture and where you fit 
your songs into the conventional frame of the grand piano 
and the full dress suit, so to speak. Instead of placing 
various moods, little tabloid versions of melody and lyric, 
into the scheme of little groups of songs, you step into a 
big, broad conception of a character, a living thing. The 
picture brought thus so suddenly before you is of gigantic 
structure. Supplementing the dress suit are period cos- 
tumes into which both the figure and the mental attitude 
must be seemingly familiar. You step from the dimly 
lighted, conventional concert platform on to a stage with 
decorative scenery, and many bright lights. Then there 
is a large chorus to help or hinder you as the case may be, 
and there are other singers to whom you play a part, as 
well as to the whole opera. You have an orchestra and a 
répétiteur which form probably the great contrast, as they 
are the substitutes for the mere grand piano and word 
book. It is all very different and it would be as impos- 
sible to analyze and contrast the two forms of art, as it 
would be to compare them in order to say which of the 
two were the greater, 

“At the Metropolitan Opera House everybody gave me a 
welcoming and helping hand, from the orchestra con- 
ductors down to the familiar stage carpenter, Both Mr. 
Moranzoni and Mr, Monteux gave me rehearsals in ‘Pag- 
liaci’ and ‘Faust’ despite the fact that Silvio and Valen- 
tine were routine parts. I imagine they did this because I 
had never had any stage experience and because, as every- 
one knows, there are no full stage rehearsals for old reper- 
1 certainly appreciated this consideration. 


operatic 


tory operas, 
As soon as the artists heard that I was to be a member 
of the company, they did all in their power to welcome 


me. Last season I went back stage to congratulate Mabel 
Garrison on her success in ‘Le Coq d’Or’ and on my way 
I met Tom Chalmers who, as you know, is also a baritone. 

“*Well, Weary, 1 hear you are coming here next year,’ 
he said, as pleased as if something nice was about to hap- 
pen to him instead of me. I admitted that I had a little 


contract in my pocket. ‘Well, I can’t tell you how glad 
I am,’ he went on, ‘and I want you to know that when 
you put in an appearance, I'll be there with a lot of noisy 
eiahamna, 


“This was Chalmers’ way of saying that as far as he 
was concerned, there is room for more than one baritone 
in the company. On another occasion when I was in the 
conductor's room running over a score, Leon Rothier came 
up to me although we had never met. He greeted me with 
a hearty handshake for which he is so well known, and 
welcomed me with true French hospitality. ‘As one artist 
to'‘another,’ he said graciously, ‘let me welcome you to the 
Metropolitan.’ 

“I must add a little word proffered by my old favorite, 
the familiar stage carpenter. I was standing in the wings 
one night, when his voice came over my shoulder. ‘Say, 
you'll find things great here. You know the Americans 
are all coming ahead strong, and it does my heart good to 


see it. I’ve seen ‘em all, French, Dutch, Italians, all na- 
tionalities, and I just think it’s great to see the Americans 
walk right into * front, where they belong,’ he finished 
with demonstrative patriotism and an expression that 
seeme d to say, ‘I’m for you!’ 

“After my first Valentine appearance I had another 
proof of the friendly spirit of my operatic confreres, At 
the end of the scene when I sang the ‘Avant de Quitter 
Ces Lieux’ aria, I bowed my way gracefully off the stage 
and up to my dressing room, not thinking of the end of the 
act or that there might be other bows to my credit. As I 
was smoking and chatting with Chalmers in my room a 
short time after, I heard wild cries of ‘Werrenrath! Wer- 
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Photo by Ira L. Hill. 
“A voice and style of unusual beauty and 
a truly artistic nature.” 
Richard Aldrich in New York Times. 





renrath!’ issuing from the depths below from Agnini. 
‘Yes,’ I answered quietly, thinking I was being called for 
the next act or for a possible rehearsal for the coming 
dual I was to attempt against Faust. ‘Werrenrath,’ he 
called, ‘what is the matter with you? Don’t you want a 
bow? The act is over. Come downstairs!’ I came leap- 
ing and found Martinelli and Rothier at the bottom of the 
stairs. They each grabbed one of my arms and dragged 
me on the stage. As we came off there was a hurried 
conference ‘a part’ in Italian and they again dragged me 
on the stage—but this time they threw me well toward the 
footlights and, releasing my hands, ran off the stage to be 
sure I would have full sway all alone. After a number 
of bows I came off and sought out the pair. I met Mar- 
tinelli. ‘What did you do that for?’ I asked. ‘Why did 
you give me all those bows alone? I’m only Marguerite’s 
little brother, you know.’ 

“ My dear boy,’ he said, ‘when an American artist sings a 
leading role like Valentine and does it with such success, 
he deserves to have his bows alone.’ 

“Not the least pleasurable part of my operatic experi- 
ences was the delightful lessons with Victor Maurel, one 
of the greatest of all baritones. He showed me great 
possibilities not only in opera, but greater possibilities even 
in the realm of concert than I ever imagined possible. He 
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not only gave me the physical action, but furnished me 
with new thoughts for vocal development through his won- 
derfully versatile and dramatic interpretations. 

“On all sides I hear the same question—‘How do you 
like opera after all these years of concert work?’ I can 
do no more than repeat that it is a case of being used to 
an ordinary diet of oatmeal and beefsteak, and then sud- 
denly being handed the rarest of delicacies plus vintage 
champagne, if I may use a homely metaphor. It is not 
only satisfying, but intoxicating, and I admit I want more. 
What is better, I am going to get it, as I have been re- 
engaged for next season. Of course, ‘the appearances will 
again be limited, as they were this season, on account of 
the many concerts already booked for me by my manager, 
Mr. Adams. The concert field has always been my art, 
my life, and always will be, but I look forward to the 
opera season as a special delectable morsel and as a sort 
of reward for the long, hard trips and the many concerts 
of the early and later parts of the season. 

“Qn the whole, I feel I am a very lucky person to have 
had the opportunity of doing both concert and operatic 
work, and am particularly appreciative that Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza has seen fit to put me, an American of the home 
product type, in leading roles the very first time I ap- 
peared on any stage. I only hope that all concerned will 
know that I appreciate all that has been done. In speak- 
ing of the several pleasant greetings, I failed to mention 
a chat ‘entre les actes’ with the great Caruso, 

“We had never met before. I stepped up to him be- 
tween the first and second acts of ‘Pagliacci’ (my debut 
performance) and introducing myself, said that I felt 1 
ought to know the man who was about to kill me in a 
very few minutes. 

“‘Oh,’ said the greatest of Canios, ‘you are Silvio. My 
friend, Mr. Child of the Victor Company, tells me you 
are a fine boy. I like your singing benissimo.’ This 
pleased me even more than it did my vocal teacher, Percy 
Rector Stephens. ‘What do you think the war has done 
for or against music, Mr. Werrenrath?’ continued Caruso. 


“*Well, I honestly do not think it has had very much 
to do with it in any way, except to put a ban on German 
music, And if it has, it will be some time before we can 
get any perspective on it. At present we are too near to 
understand, It would be like trying to prognosticate the 
conditions of the country at peace while we are still lurk- 
ing in the shadow of the frightfulness of the past few 
years. However, it may have had something to do with 
the opportunities accorded the American artist, which have 
been great.” 


Ethelynde Smith Gives Maine Concert 


On June 25 Ethelynde Smith journeyed from Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, N. H., to Bath, Me., to give a program before 
the Fortnightly Club, and using the words of the Bath 
Daily Times’ critic, “one of the most delightful concerts 
of the season” was heard by a large audience. Miss 
Smith’s program included numbers by Bononcini, Puccini, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Daisy Wood Hildreth, Katherine 
A. Glen, Bainbridge Crist, Gertrude Ross, G. Marschal 
Loepke, Howard D. McKinney, Harvey W. Loomis, Fay 
Foster, and arrangements of songs by William Arms 
Fisher, Weckerlin and Howard Brockway. “All the rich- 
ness and fullness of Miss Smith’s voice showed to advan- 
tage in Fay Foster’s martial air, although she ‘was no less 
charming and delightful in the groups”—so the same critic 
summed up this young artist’s interpretation of her pro- 
gram. 

Further emphasizing Miss Smith’s success is the follow- 
ing letter received from Jane M. Whitmore, the president 
of the club: “So many club members have expressed their 
delight with your charming program and pleasure for the 
afternoon’s entertainment. I enjoyed every moment of 
the program and it would be hard for me to make a choice 
of your selections. I think you were most generous. The 
afternoon will always remain in my memory.” Another 
member wrote: “I have heard nothing but praise from all 
sides about your recital. Every one was delighted.” 


Spalding’s Suite Played in Italy 

Albert Spalding finished several new works for violin 
and piano before returning home from Italy. One of 
these, a suite, was heard recently at a concert of modern 
music in Monte Carlo, and a notice in Le Petite Mone- 
gasque (June 1) tells that “Messrs. Wagemans and Lauw- 
eryns delivered the work, which is the production of an 
admirably gifted musician. Composed in a sure method, 
of delicate workmanship clear style, almost classical, with 
very individual invention, this suite has all the qualities 
of Bits e. cco music which does not age.” 
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Now under the Management of 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., New York 


Riccardo Stracciari’s profound knowledge of 
music, sympathetic interpretation, and superb 
technique, combine with the supreme qualities 
of his voice to make him one of the world’s great- 
est baritones. 


He will spend the entire 1919-1920 season 
singing in concert in nearly every state. Dur- 
ing this first transcontinental tour, under his 
new management, he will appear ten times on 
the Pacific Coast under the local direction of 
Selby Oppenheimer of San Francisco and L. E. 
Behymer of Los Angeles. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 






Stracciart makes records exclusively for Columbia. 
Any Columbia dealer will giadly play the following 
records for you. Hear them and judge for yourself 
what joy this music would bring into your home, 







A Few Suggestions 






Barbiere Di Siviglia. Largo Al Pactotum4 yg Pg SP 






: ; 49220 
ll Trovatore. I! Balen Fel Suo Sorriso tas on 90.00 






Rigoletto. Cortigiani Vil Razza Dannata} 9 have ag 50 
» $1. 






Un Ballo in Maschera. Eri Tu Che f 49221 
Macchiavi ae “EP - (12 inch, $1.50 — 


Elegie. (With Violin Obbligato by Sascha 49333 
Jacobsen) ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 12 inch, $1.50 








New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of Every Month 
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“EARNEST WORK”—NINA MORGANA’S SLOGAN 


Newly Engaged Chicago Opera Singer Making Rapid Progress Toward Fulfilling Enrico Caruso’s Pre- 
diction That She Would “Rank with the Very Greatest of Great Sopranos” 








With the announcement that Nina Morgana is now 
busily engaged in the preparation of her roles for next 
eason with the Chicago Opera Association under Maestro 


realization of the great strides that 
this petite littke American girl has made in so short a 
span of years. Much of this is due to the fact that she is 
an carnest worker and feels that her goal is still far dis- 
tant. Whether or not that is exactly true, another fact 
Miss Morgana has mounted step by step 


timboni, comes the 


still remains 


many rungs of that ladder to fame that is so dear to 
every one’s heart 
Parents’ ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Back in 1901, when Nina Morgana big, black eyes and 


all—charmed so many Pan-American Exposition visitors 
with het grace and promisingly sweet, young voice, she 
decided that she would dearly love to develop a voice that 
would enable her to taste a bit of the world’s successes. 
Her fortunately, were born with the same deep 


parents, ' , 
love for and while she was finishing her public 


music 


chool foundation, they worked together and saved as 
much as they could for “little Nina’s music. 
Caruso Succests TEACHER, 

Occasional charity and church entertainments in Buffalo, 

her home town, at which she appeared, won the endorse 

ment of the people who advised the Morgana family to 


The time drew near and Enrico 
been a great source of encourage- 
singer, appeared upon the scene 
friend 


hasten the trip to Italy. 
Caruso, who has since 
ment and counsel to the 
and suggested that Miss Nina be placed under his 
and a much admired teacher—Teresa Arkel. 
Desut at La SCALA, 

After a year’s study and a lesson every day under this 
famous woman, the singer made her debut at Alesandria, 
where she was heard by the manager of the famed La 





Photo by Mishkin, N. ¥.. 
NINA MORGANA. 


Scala. She was immediately engaged and her debut was 
soon after effected as the Forest Bird in “Siegfried.” The 
newcomer was at once accepted with hearty applause and 
it was there, at that great opera house, that she gained 
the routine of her operatic work. 

Previous to her return to America, a very successful 
tour of Italy was made, a favorable impression being dupli- 


cated in each place. Back in America, she was engaged 
for the La Scala Opera Company of California and her 
work at once met with the approval of the press and public 
alike. Last season, Miss Morgana confined her time to 
the concert field and her busy season included a goodly 
number of appearances as assisting artist to Enrico Caruso, 
who a few years back predicted that she would “rank with 
the greatest of great sopranos.” 
Tenor’s PREDICTION. 

Next season as a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, Miss Morgana will have, perhaps, a greater oppor- 
tunity to live up to the famous tenor’s prediction. In se- 
curing the services of this coloratura soprano, the Chicago 
Opera Association has obtained a young artist of especial 
charm and attractiveness, blessed with a rarely lovely voice 
of much brilliancy and an artist of not at all limited —* 
bilities os 
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The season of 1919-20, will be 
Mischa Elman’s last in America 
for a number of years. 
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Irma Seydel Scores Summer Success 


As recently as July 19 Irma Seydel played at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and made a decided impression. The 
local papers spoke of the enthusiasm of the audience and 
referred particularly to the player’s brilliance of style, 
technical mastery, and her beauty of tone. She played a 
minuet of her own composition, and according to the criti- 
cal report she captivated her listeners completely. “In ad- 
dition to her artistic accomplishments,” says the critic, 
“Miss Seydel possesses also a charm of personality which 
in itself lends grace to her programs and completely wins 
her audience.” 

In Baton Rouge, La., Miss Seydel won further laurels 
on July 11. The chief paper of that city says: “From the 
first upward movement of her bow in the opening number 
until the close of the concert Miss Seydel’s playing was 
marked with extreme brilliance. She is absolutely certain 
in her technic, her bowing is superb, and she has wonder- 
ful temperament and at the close of each number there 
were outbursts of applause that were appeased only after 
she had graciously responded with encores.’ 

In Charlottesville, Va., the Daily Progress spoke of her 
flawless technic, her vibrant singing tone and her capti- 
vating personality, and dwelt also on the complete tech- 
nical, rhythmic, tonal and musical mastery with which she 
interpreted the Brahms concerto. 


Niessen-Stone’s Son Gets Leave of Absence 


Mine. Niessen-Stone spent one day in town recently 
while on ker way to Halifax where she is to meet her 
son, Sub-Lieutenant P. W. Stone, R. N., who is coming 
from England on a two months’ leave of absence. 
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MANA-ZUCCA. 


Owing to the tremendous success achieved by this 
young composer-pianist at her Aeolian Hall reci- 
tal the latter part of the 1918-19 season, Jules 
Daiber was prompted to organize a company, 
among the members being Helen Stover, soprano, 
and George Reimherr, tenor, both of whom will 
be Miss Zucca’s assisting artists. Mana-Zucca, 
who is without doubt one of America’s foremost 
composers, will also interpret her own songs and 
piano compositions. A tour is now being booked 
to begin in October, and already many engagements 
have been secured, especially with musical colleges, 
universities, schools, etc., as the program is par- 
ticularly appealing to young students of music. 
2 Miss Stover is a young artist who has been doing 
considerable singing of late, and she has usually 
included one or two of Mana-Zucca’s songs on her 
programs. She is of attractive appearance and 
should find favor with her future audiences. 
George Reimherr is no stranger to New York con- 
cert-goers, as he has given several recitals here 
and has received the warm approval of the critics. 
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“Deep Bass Transformed to 
Baritone Amazes Audience” 


With this striking headline, Herman Devries, of the 
Chicago Evening American, goes on to say: 

“I! doubt if there could be a better Scarpia than Leon 
Rothier. In fact, the performance of ‘Tosca’ seems to 
have been staged to bring out the glittering vocal and 
histrionic talents of this prize product of French operatic 
training and tradition. 

“We have been used to hearing Mr. Rothier in his of- 
ficial and registered capacity of bass-baritone and we 
have marveled at the carrying power and resonance of his 
low E’s. But on Saturday night the bass was trans- 
formed into a baritone who could live in the rarefied 
atmosphere of high F’s with equal ease. 

“Rothier’s voice in the Scarpia music was glorious— 
there is no word but this, and if the praise is generous, 
the cause is genuine. 

“All the technical accomplishments of singing were 
readily exhibited by Mr. Rothier’s obedient organ, and 
the quality of mezza-voce he produced was like the touch 
of velvet.” 


Matinee Musical Club (Philadelphia) 
Has Effective Officers 


The recently elected officers and directors of the Matinee 
Musical Club, of Philadelphia, are Mrs. Edwin B. Gar- 
rigues, president; Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. andler Williams, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. "George L. Estabrook, porary directors, Mrs, Ben- 
jamin Baseler, Mrs. A. Lesher, Mrs. Walter Atwood, 
Mrs. Edward H. Collins, “Agnes Clune Quinlan, Mrs. c 
C. Collins and Elizabeth Gest. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 











TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT. 


After the usual rendition of the “Star S 
ner,” the July 21 program of the New York Military 
Band, Edward Franko Goldman, conductor, was devoted 
to the works of Italian composers. It opened with the 
triumphal march from “Cleopatra” (Mancinelli), after 
which came the overture from Rossini’s “La Gazza 
Ladra.” The latter number was particularly well liked 
and in response to the applause, conductor Goldman added 
an “extra.” The Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” was then played, followed by the Intermezzo from 
Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” One of the prettiest num- 
bers on the program, and the most popular was the selec- 
tion of excerpts from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” after 
which was added as an encore the “Second Connecticut 
March.” 

Part II opened with the royal Italian march, after 
which came the overture from Rossini’s “William Tell.” 
Ernest S. Williams, the cornetist who has added so much 
pleasure to these concerts, contributed, as a solo, the 
“Inflammatus,” from “Stabat Mater” (Rossini), and then 
the band played “Killarney,” perhaps not so appropriate 
on an Italian program, but nevertheless exceedingly pop- 
ular. 

The last two numbers were the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto,” by Verdi, and the “Dance of the Hours,” from “La 
Gioconda,” Ponchielli. It is needless to say the most 
popular of the encores was “Smiles,” which has been 
given numerous times by the band, on each occasion bring- 
ing the loud honks of automobile horns and hand clap- 
pings and bravos from the audience; when conductor 
Goldman turned and faced the audience most of those 
present joined in the chorus. 

The work of this notable organization has been re- 
ferred to many times, so suffice it to say that the playing 
was up to its usual high standard and Conductor Gold- 
man’s work deserves again only the greatest of praise. 

TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT, 

Florence Otis was the soloist at the twenty-third 
concert of the season given by the New York Military 
Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. 
The soprano sang in a thoroughly effective manner 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “At Dawning” and a new 
piece from the pen of that fast becoming popular young 
composer, Ella Della, The song is called ‘ ‘Sweet Lips’ 
and is written in slow waltz time. It is rhythmic and 
full of melody, and, to judge by the enthusiasm accord- 
ed the number at its first hearing, it bids fair to become 
one of the favorite melody ballads on the programs of 


angled Ban- 
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concert singers. “Sweet Lips” is especially suitable 
for an encore number. Miss Otis sang both the Cad- 
man and the Ella Della songs with considerable skill, 
and was heartily applauded for her artistic work. 

Another interesting feature of the program was the 
“Mad Scene” from the third act of “Columbus,” which 
was conducted by the composer himself—G. E. Con- 
terno. Mr. Conterno deserves especial praise for the 
composition of this work, for he was but little more 
than sixteen years of age at the time the opera was 
completed, in 1884. The remaining band numbers were 
given under the efficient direction of Mr. Goldman and 
included Mendelssohn's “Wedding March,” Wagnet’s 
overture to “Rienzi,” Isolde’s “Love Death,” frém 
‘Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner); “The Evolution of 
Dixie” (Mayhew Lester Lake), and the “Blue Danube” 
waltz, the last named being substituted by request for 
Karl Komzak’s waltz, “Girls of Baden.” 


ELMAN DRAWS LARGE 
OCEAN GROVE AUDIENCE 


Russian Violinist Heard in Last Concert of the 1918-19 
Season 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 28, 1919—Mischa Elman played 
his last concert of the season just ending in the Audi- 
torium here on Saturday evening, July 26, to a representa- 
tive audience, the enthusiasm of which was not dampened 
by the inclement weather. After each of his numbers the 
violinist met with rounds of applause, and he had to 
quench the demand for encores frequently, giving at least 
three or four at the conclusion of the program before the 
audience would leave the hall. Yet, such a genuine dem- 
onstration is but a repetition of the usual occurrence at 
an Elman concert. 

The violinist, assisted by Josef Bonime at the piano, 
opened the program with the Nardini-Nachez concerto, 
which at once served to gain the audience’s interest. Mr. 
Elman’s rendition of this number was authoritative, and 
he was given much opportunity in which to display his 
easy bowing, remarkable technic and musicianship. In a 
word, he lived up to the standard he has established for 
himself, The Wieniawski concerto comprised the second 
group, while the third included the following: His own 
paraphrase on Rubinstein’s “The Dew Is Sparkling’; 
tango, Albeniz-Elman; nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, and Turkish march, Beethoven. These were 
charmingly given and found great favor with the listeners. 
The fourth and final group consisted of the ever popular 
Sarasate “Gypsy Airs,” which seemed to arouse especial 
interest and pleasure. 

It is quite safe to state that the Elman concert was one 
of the most successful of the series thus far this season. 
The audience was in a most receptive mood, the artist was 
in fine fettle, and the program offered numbers that ap- 
pealed to the connoisseur and the layman, Incidentally, 
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FLORENCE OTIS, 


Soprano, who presented Ella Della’s new song, “Nweet 
Lips,” for the first time at Columbia University on July 23. 





it is of interest to note that several ot the artists have 
played their final concert of the season at Ocean Grove. 
Joseph Bonnet, the famous French organist, was heard 


for the last time before sailing for France in the same 
auditorium several weeks ago, and Mischa Elman now 
has laid aside his bow and instrument until nexy fall. At 
least he will not be heard again in public until then. 
These Ocean Grove concerts are indeed an exceptional 
source of entertainment for the summer colonists near by, 
and this year’s list of attractions included some of the 
better known artists of the present day. However, even 
now the attendance is not what it should be, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the auditorium is of tremendous size 


E. F, 

















© F. A. Swaine, London 


Breath---Life----Voice 


“All Can Sing 
if They Know How to Breathe’’ 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


IN ADDITION TO HER REGULAR TEACHING HOURS 


Announces a Special Summer 


ASSEMBLY CLASS 


For Voice Liberation 


Beginning July 22nd, and Continuing Until September 15th 

















For Particulars Address: MME. MOREAU-CHASLON 


313 West 80th Street, New York 


Phone: 5284 Schuyler 
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6,000 ATTEND CHAUTAUQUA’S 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ NIGHT 


Henry B. Vincent Introducing Organ Novelties by 
Native Writers—“A Kerry Courting” Proves a 
Decided Success—Notes 


Chautauqua, N. Y., July 19, 1919—American Composers’ 
Night was given in the amphitheater on July 18 to an 
audience of 6,000, The program was presented by the 
Chautauqua Orchestra, the Chautauqua Choir, Austin 
Conradi, pianist, and the July soloists: Vahrah Hanbury, 
soprano; Emma Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass-baritone. Mr. Conradi played the 
“Keltic” sonata, by MacDowell; the orchestral suite, “A 
Day in Venice,” by Nevin, was given by the orchestra, and 
the following American composers were represented in 
numbers sung by the soloists: Rogers, Watts, Huerter, 
Homer, Spalding, Barnes, Drake, Huhn, Reddick, Phileo, 
Speaks, Cadman, Ross, Turner-Salter, Ward-Stephens, 
Vanderpool, Grey, Gillette, Richards, Mana-Zucca and 
l.angey. Sol Marcosson included in his group a mazurka, 
Ly Drake, which is dedicated to the performer, and Mr. 
Patton sang two numbers for the first time—“Way Down 
South,” by Robert Gillette, and “Wherever You Are Is 
Home,” by Vanderpool; both of these numbers are dedi- 
cated to Mr. Patton. The idea ofan American composers’ 
night is not new to Chautauqua, for it is an annual event 
with the institution. Mr, Hallam has hit upon a most com- 
mendable enterprise in offering such a program, and 
surely it is a most important factor in the promotion of 
American music. 

First Facuvty Concert, Jury 11. 

The first concert to be given by members of the faculty 
cccurred in the amphitheater on Friday evening, July 11. 
Sol Marcosson, head of the department of violin, played 
the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor; “Serenade Espa- 
gnole,” Chaminade-Kreisler; “Melodrama,” Guirand, and 
Scene de la Csardas.” Hubay. Horatio Connell sang 
Handel's “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Schubert's 
“Huntsman,” Dunn's “Under the Greenwood Tree,” and 
the old English air, “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, played two Chopin etudes and 
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the A flat ballade by the same composer. The program 
was concluded with a group Mr. Hutcheson, including 
the Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp minor and the Liszt 
polonaise, 
Vincent Orcan Recirats WELL ATTENDED. 

Henry B. Vincent has been giving his regular Tuesday 
and Sunday recitals on the organ in the amphitheater, and 
they are always well attended. He is introducing many 


~ —— 








Photo by the Wagner Art Shop 
“A KERRY COURTING.” 
Irish cycle given in costume in Chautauqua by Vahrah 
Hanbury, soprano; Emma Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, bass-baritone. 


novelties by representative American composers, and both 
his playing of them and the numbers themselves are meet- 
ing with the approval of thousands of Chautauquans, 

“A Kerry Courtine” Lixety to Be REPEATED. 

At the program given in the amphitheater on the night 
of July 14 the song cycle, “A Kerry Courting,” by French 
and Callison, was featured, and it was so successful that 
it is rumored that there is to be a repetition in the near 
future. The soloists for July are not only good singers, 
but they are splendid actors as well. The cycle was put 
on in costume and was a decided success. Emma Gilbert 
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January 13, New York recital, Aeolian Hall. 


‘Marguerite RINGO Soprano 


June 6, Greenwich, Conn., soloist, New York Chamber Music Society, Inc. 

June 26, New York, N. Y., soloist, concert, Seymour School of Music. 

July 4, Columbia University, New York, soloist, New York Military Band, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor (re-engaged for appearance in August). 

September 1-8, Lockport, N. Y. (re-engaged soloist National American Music ~Festival). 





My dear Mrs, Rinco: 


With kind greetings, I am, Yours sincerely, 





Just a few lines to let you know how pleased I was with your performance on July 5. Your singing 
was delightful from every point of view and I hope to have you appear again soon. 


New York City, July 9, roro. 


(Signed) Epwin Franxo GotpMAN. 














| D. TIGHE, Secretary, 33 West 67th Street, New York 
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took the part of Mary Carey, Vahrah Hanbury was Mrs. 
Carey, Robert Quait assumed the role of hie | Magee, 
and Fred Patton was Old Magee, the father. r. Con- 
radi presented at the same program the “Pastorale,” Scar- 
latti; Tausig’s “Capriccio,” and the difficult Liszt arrange- 
ment of the Bach G minor prelude and fugue. 
“Star or Gotp” ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED, 

A sacred song service is given each Sunday night by the 
July soloists and the Chautauqua choir and orchestra. 
Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” was used at the service on 
Sunday, July 13, and so many requests for a repetition of 
it were handed to Mr. Hallam that it was repeated on the 
American composers’ program. 


Hutcueson Recita, Feature or Weex’s Music. 
The piano recital given by Ernest Hutcheson in Higgins 
Hall on Thursday, July 17, was one of the outstanding 
features of the week’s music. He played gavotte and 
variations, Rameau; sonata in C (“Waldstein”), Beetho- 
ven; two numbers by Mendelssohn; the Faure “Romance 
sans Paroles,” and the Chopin scherzo in B minor. 


Notes. 

Two artist recitals are booked for the coming week, one 
by Sol Marcosson and the other by Horatio Connell. Both 
of these recitals will be given in Higgins Hall. 

Fred Patton, since coming to Chautauqua, has been en- 
gaged to sing “Samson and Delilah” with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in November, and also with the 
Columbia University Festival Chorus in a performance 
of “The Messiah” on August 11 and 13. 

Robert Quait has received word that he has been re- 
engaged for the third season to sing “Elijah” with the 
Apollo Club, of Chicago, for November 3. Mr. Quait and 
Mr. Patton will also sing in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with 
the Howe (Ind.) Military Academy chorus, 

J. D. Cook, who is manager of the band and orchestra 
and who plays the clarinet in them, has been in Chautau- 
qua in this capacity for twenty-one seasons. He has 
charge of the woodwind department of Dana’s Musical 
Institute, of Warren, Ohio, and has been connected with 
that institution since 1890. 

“Judas Maccabaeus” will be given in the amphitheater 
on Monday evening, July 28, by the Chautauqua Choir, 
the Jamestown Choral Society and the Chautauqua Or- 
crestra, Alfred Hallam directing. The soloists will be 
Vahrah Hanbury, soprano; Emma Gilbert, contralto; 
Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass-baritone, 

Music Week begins this year on July 28, the feature of 
which will be the New York Symphony Orchestra, Rene 
Pollain, conductor. The organization will give two con- 
certs- daily and accompany the oratorios which will be 
presented during music week. 


Distinguished Artist Quartet in California 
The accompanying picturesque photograph reptesents 
four arts—pianism, literature, dancing and musical man- 
agement. The last named is represented by Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell, of Kansas City, the kind donor of the photo- 
graph to the Musicat Courter, Miss Mitchell has been 
spending some months in California resting after her 
strenuous labors of the past season. The picture was 
taken at Denishawn, where Ruth St. Denis and her hus- 
band, Ted Shawn, have their celebrated school of dancing. 
Miss Mitchell writes that Denishawn is a wonderful spot, 
where one cannot help responding to the harmony, health, 
beauty, and perfection expressed there. She is deeply in- 
. 





Olaude Gotthelf, Havrah W. L. Hubbard, Ted Shawn (with 
one of the famous Denish p ks) and Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell, taken at Denishawn, Los Angeles, Cal. 





terested in the work done by the school, which is situated 
opposite beautiful Westlake Park in Los Angeles, and she 
writes; “A wonderful mocking bird sings in a big palm 
tree outside my window all day long. The drives are 
wonderful along the roads fragrant with orange blossoms 
and roses. We enjoyed especially a few days at Tedruth, 
the private nest of Mr. and Mrs. Shawn at Eagle Rock, 
Cal. It is surrounded with a seven foot wall and has 
great old pepper trees, a dancing platform, peacocks, and 
lots of other Denishawn atmosphere.” 








| Emma Roberts 


“One of the most satisfying artists now to be heard in the concert world.”—New York Tribune 
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Soder-Hueck Tenor Meets with Success 


A telegram which Mme. Soder-Hueck recently re- 
ceived from Lake Placid, N. Y., says: “George Reim- 
herr’s concert at the club a tremendous success. Hall 
packed with musicians and society people from all parts 
of the country, Many encores to satisfy audience. 
Hearty congratulations. You have reason to be proud 
of him.” 

George Rothermel, the well known Philadelphia 
tenor, who has been offered an appearance at the Sta- 
diunt on August 15, wrote his teacher as follows: 

Could another date be arranged for instead of A t 15, 
as I would like to appear, but that y thas Sony oe fhsar aeends t 
Following is a list of my engagements with the Leps Symphony 
Orchestra at Willow Grove, Pa.: July 27 (evening concert), ind.- 
vidual numbers; July 30 (evening), “Aida”; August 2 (evening), 
‘Trovatore”’; August 3 (evening), individual numbers; August 6 
(evening), Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”; August 9 (afternoon), “Aida’’; 
August 12 (evening), “Trovatore,” and August 15 (evening), indi- 
vidual numbers. 

Mr. Rothermel has a voice of remarkable range and 
of beautiful quality, and he has an extensive experience 
in concert, opera and oratorio. He has been engaged 


to sing the leading role in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” which will be given by the Philadelphia Opera 
Society in the early winter. Mme. Soder-Hueck is de- 


lighted with all this fine news from her pupils. 


Patterson Re-engaged for Orlando Festival 

Owing to her success at the Orlando (Fla.) Festival 
last season, where she appeared with Anna Fitziu, 
Mischa. Elman and Arthur Hackett, Idelle Patterson 
has been re-engaged to appear there at the spring fes- 
tival next séason, along with Cyrena Van Gordon, Ar- 
thur Middleton and Paul Althouse. Last season Miss 
Patterson also made favorable impressions at the Maine 
and Akron (Ohio) festivals. At the present time she is 
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Soprano. 
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winning new laurels for herself as one of the Stadium 
artists. Already she has had five very fine appearances 
and, owing to the favor with which she was received 
by the large audiences, she has been engaged for six 
additional appearances. After her Orlando date in 
February, she will fill a southern tour, at the end of 
which she comes to New York for a joint concert at 
the Hotel Commodore with Titta Ruffo. 


French-American Management 
to. Bring Noted Foreign Artists 


Micheline Kahn, the distinguished French harpist, will 
make her first American concert tour under the auspices 
ot the French-American Association for Musical Art. 
Her successes throughout Europe have been marked. She 
appeared at the Debussy and Fauré festivals in Paris, be- 
sides filling brilliant engagements at Monte Carlo and 
with the Société Nationale, Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire and Concerts Musique Francaise. Her Ameri- 
can concerts will commence in January. 

Another Paris Conservatoire prize-winner is to be heard 
in American concerts next year, The French-American 
Association for Musical Art has arranged to bring over 
Yvonne Astruc, a pupil of Georges Enesco, who secured 
the Conservatoire first prize for violin in 1909 under Le- 
fert. Her pla ing at the Colonne-Lamoureux concerts, and 
elsewhere in France, and her London appearances with Sir 
Henry Wood conducting, have been acclaimed as triumphs 
of musical art. Her engagements in the United States 
will include a number of joint appearances with Micheline 
Kahn, the harpist. i 

Raoul Laparra, the noted composer-pianist, is spending 
his summer at Bordeaux. He will return to the United 
States this fall to make a concert tour under the auspices 
of the French-American Association for Musical Art. The 
chief number on this program will be his “Musical Journey 
Through Spain,” a picturesque score, displaying unusual 
gifts. The premiére of this composition was last season 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and it met with 
such success that it was rated one of the most creative, 
brilliant numbers given. : 1 : 

Besides her appearances as soloist with noted American 
orchestras, petite Magdeliene Brard, a phenomenal young 
pianist who was a prize-winner at the Paris Conservatoire 
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OSCAR SAENGER’S 
THIRD WEEK AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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Chicago classes at the Chicago Musical College, there is not time sufficient to accommodate all 
the students desirous of profiting by his limited western season. 











ich this distinguished teacher is devoting to his 














under Alired Cortot, will*Havé" fécital “and joint ‘concert 
appearances with famous opera stars next year according 


to the French-American Association for Musical~Art. Her* 


season will commence at Montreal, after which she is to 
appear with Martinelli of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and Reinald Werrenrath, the noted American bari- 
tone, who also appears this year at the Metropolitan. 
Mile. Brard is one of the most brilliant of the younger 
generation of French artists to visit us. 





Edna Thomas Singing for A. E. F. Abroad 


Edna Thomas, who went to Europe some months ago to 
help entertain our soldiers abroad, has been meeting with 
success wherever the boys have been privileged to hear 
her. The accompanying shapshots show Miss Thomas at 
two interesting points of her activity, and although the 
pictures are not overclear, they show the picturesque sur- 
roundings. Miss Thomas’ first assignment was at Le 
Mans, and she says she discovered at once that the aver- 
age soldier audience does not wish jazz music, but only 
the best class of songs. In an interesting letter she writes: 
“There is only one time to lose the soldier audience’s at- 
tention, and that is when you fail to make good. These 
men see through camouflage, and when you hear cheer 
after cheer and wave after wave of ‘encore,’ and expres- 
sions like ‘Gee, I want to go home,’ and shrill whistles, 
you can go back to your billet and feel that your message 
went over the top. On one such occasion recently, out 
of a group of five songs four of them had to be repeated. 
The chief glory that we get 
from our work over here is 
the cheer we give these men 
of ours — homesick, restless, 
and tired of waiting.” 

Miss Thomas reports that all 
her audiences are very won- 
derful and she is more than 
satisfied with her siiccess. Not 
long ago she entertained Major 
General Somerall and two hun- 
dred officers from Coblenz at 
a concert given in Ponichet, 
and she was the only American 
woman on the program. She 
has sung before stevedores, en- 
gineers and firemen, as well as 
soldiers, some of her audiences 
amounting to thousands in 
number. She gave fifty-two 
performances in sixty days. 

One of the most interesting 
things Miss Thomas has seen 
on her travels was an achieve- 
ment of one parti¢ilar group 
of boys who fixed up an ice 
cream factory out ‘of the parts 
of Ford motor cars. The gaso- 
line tanks, on end, were the 
freezers, with the differentials 
soldered on the cover. They 
had ammunition cans for re- 
volving buckets inside of 
wooden tubs, and the motor 
started the whole arrangement 


been restored recently but 





headquarters at Ferte-Bernard. 
Cathedrals with the flying buttresses. Edna Thomas and her accompanist, Ethel McGekeze, 


working. It was very clever‘and amusing, and the equip 
ment turned out 150 gallons of ice cream several times a 
week. ’ 





Songs by a Rothwell Pupil 
_The Boston Music Company has issued an attractive 
circular announcing the songs of Rosalie Hausman, Miss 
Hausman is a young San Francisco girl who has been 


East for the last year or two studying composition with 
Walter Henry Rothwell. The prompt acceptance of het 
manuscripts by one of the leading publishing houses speaks 
well for the sort of tuition which she has found in the 


Rothwell studio. 


Rothwell for Los Angeles Orchestra 
As the Musica, Courter goes to press, a telegram 
from L. E. Behymer announces the engagement of Wal 
ter Henry Rothwell to conduct the new Los Angeles 
Orchestra, 


Mengelberg Performs Grainger’s Works 
During the past season the Dutch conductor, Willem 
Mengelberg, included in his programs at his symphony 
concerts in Amsterdam, Holland, orchestral works by 
Percy Grainger. 


She—I am happiest when I sing. 
He—How about the neighbors? 


EDNA THOMAS, 


With her back to the moat surrounding the Duc De Rochefoucauld’s chateau which haa 


was built in the sixteenth century. At the left is the “Y" 
In the distance one of the famous examples of the 
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ACCUSED OF NON-SUPPORT, 
CHICAGO’S PUBLIC NOW ATTENDS 
FINE RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

rison, in fine fettle, sang gloriously the role of Annina, in 
looked regal to the eye. Histrionically. as well 
ocally, she all that could be desired. Thus her 
1ccess was complete. Orville Harrold was Nemornio 
It has been the pleasure “ this reviewer to congratulate 
this sterling artist on the big strides made in his art, but 
re ts ained praise would be unjustified, as one could rhap- 
lize ad libitum concerning Mr. Harrold’s glorious or- 
gan. From the beginning of the opera to the last he was 
night—nay, the big star of the season. 


hich she 
was 


the hero of the 


Having heard Caruso in the role recently, one was anxious 
to hear Orville Harrold, and although there ts only one 
Caruso, let it be said, without reservation, there is in 
Orville Harrold a close second—at least in “The Elixir 


than this sterling artist 1s 
ncommon on the operatic stage, and he brought hilarity 

his masterly conception of the role. As to his singing, 
revelation. Gatti-Casazza may well be pleased to 
rostrum such a tenor, who, let it be hoped, 
midst often, as he has given so far this 
pleasure. Millo Picco, a good routine 
Belcore. Francesco Daddi, singing a 
does also in “The Barber,” was a funny 
Philine Falco, heard often in small parts, 
Giannetta, disclosing a 


Love \ better comique 


it was a 
have in iis 
will come in our 
unalloyed 
a capable 


eason 
artist, was 
bass part, as he 
Dr. Dulcamara 
prominence to the one of 


wave 
pleasant and powerful voice, well used by its charming 
possessor, Papi again conducted, and the performance as 
whole added much prestige to the Ravinja Opera 
Company 
‘Tosca,” Tuurspay Eveninc, JULY 24 
Tosca” was repeated on Thursday evening, and on Sat 
urday, July 26, “The Elixir” had its second performance 
On Tuesday evening after the performance of “Caval 


fifty men of the Chicago Symphony Orches 
Hageman, always popular, gave a symphony 
also conducted the Thursday afternoon or- 
Friday afternoon and evening, and 
afterncon program 


with 

tra, Richard 
concert He 
program, on 
Saturday 


1 
icria 


chestra 
the regular 
DEvRIES. 
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“Merle Alcock a Leader Among Altos” 
As is clearly proved by the following extracts culled 
Pennsylvania papers, Merle Alcock, the possessor 
especially pleasing contralto voice, achieved a 
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MERLE ALCOCK, 


Contralto, who scored a tremendous success at the Bach 
Festival held in Bethlehem, Pa., June 6 and 7. 


triumph on the occasion of her first appearance as one of 
the soloists at the annual Bethlehem Bach Festival, held 
this year on June 6 and 7, The work in which Miss Al- 
cock was heard was the famous mass in B minor: 
When it vame ‘to the duet of the soprano (Florence Hinkle) 
with the alto (Merle Alcock), one of the supreme moments in the 
two days was reached... . Miss Aleock’s solo, “Laudamus Te,” 
was be autifully sung with a tone quality of soul satisfying depth 
and richness. “Agnus Dei,” in the eloquent sincerity of its appeal, 
was another of the outstanding events of the entire sequence of 
performances.—Fullerton Waldo, in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


Merle Alcock, a leader among altos, had the heaviest solo allot- 
nent and in the serious forms of her art she is absolutely unapproach- 
able. Bach styles the work for second soprano, but Misa Alcock 
possesses the necessary range to perfection, and she revealed her- 
self as a virtuoso of a high order, not only for perfect vocalization 
and purity of tone, but alse for endurance and compelling interest. 

Walter Heaton, in the Reading Herald. 


Merle Alcock i# one of the finest altos as to voice and artistry 
that has yet been presented at the Bach festivals.—Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











And why 


success 


Zelina De Maclot is in town, looking proud. 
shouldn't she, after her big Peterboro, N. H., 
recently? 

Discovered !—where Philip Gordon is spending his vaca- 
tion—at the Stadium concerts. 

No wonder I haven't seen Charley Wagner the manager, 
severe lately. He is vacationing for a week at Saranac, 
Y.—the first vacation he ever has had (so he says). 

Nhe Hunekers simply cannot stay away from music. 
That critic’s son is on the staff of Stadium helpers and I 
see him every once-in-a-while up there. 

Oh yes! and Arnold Volpe looks fine—not a month over 
fifty years of age. 

Antonio Scotti has a superb technic in picking winners 
at the races these days. 

Coincidence, that’s all! Saw Harold Morris going up 
Ninety-fifth street last week, interrupting every few 
steps with a sneeze. At exactly the same time, and just 
across the street, John Barnes Wells passed by doing an 
indian club swing with on‘y one golf stick. 

Couldn't help but see a piano being moved into 34 West 
Thirty-seventh street very early Friday morning. 

Passed Andres De Segurola on Broadway in front of 
the Ansonia Hotel, Monday, at midnight. Thinking about 
that Sheepshead Bay open air performance? 

Noticed Johann Berthelsen and somebody else on the 

Sixth avenue “L” station at Eighth street, buying tickets. 
Plenty of sights in the Village, and good eating places, 
too, don’t you think? 
Smiles,’ that’s all you get at the Columbia concert,” 
said a youth behind me the other night, when his lone- 
someness got the best of him. However, he said he loved 
good band music, despite the fact that there were so many 
pretty students around who looked as lonesome as he. 

Overheard a New York Times cub reporter remark to 
another cub from the Evening Journal at the Lewisohn 
Dedication Concert in Central Park recently: “Now that 
we've heard Mayor Hylan tell us music is the only cure 
for poverty, let’s beat it!” 

Andres De Segurola was ‘way up in the air last Sat 
urday. In other words, he took an aeroplane trip as a 
passenger. Andy is an enthusiastic aviator. 

Mana-Zucca, were you at Woodmere, L. L, 
end? Answer “Yes” or “No.” 

Yeatman Griffith driving rapidly to the Empire City 
races in his high powered Cadillac was an inspiring 
sight. Any good tips, Yeat? 

Now that Nahan Franko has sold his Long Beach, 
L. L., home, where will his friends go of a Sunday after- 
noon for a cup of surpassing coffee and a plate of 
superfine cake from Mama Franko’s well stocked pantry? 

At the Wednesday, July 23, Stadium concert, I saw 
numerous uctables scouting about introducing themselves 
to this one and that one, and, from all appearances, mak- 
ing themselves quite at home. In front of the orchestra 
stage and near my corner of the arena I saw Henry Had- 
ley evidently discussing with Conductor Volpe the merits 
of the newcomer; William Thorner who is never content 
to sit in one place long; manager M. H. Hanson, who 
found a lot of people he knew; Andres de Segurola, who 
came late and evidently wanted to hear the soloist. There 
were a lot of other well known faces, but their names | 
cannot recall 


last week- 


Chalmers Clifton Weds Wanda Baur 


Chalmers Clifton, the American composer and conduc- 
tor, was married to Wanda Baur (the sister of Bertha 
Baur, head of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music) in 
New York last week at the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
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IN THE HEART OF A ROSE. 


This photographic idyll shows Amelita Galli-Curci and 
Robert Hayne Tarrant, in Mr, Tarrant’s patio at his New 
Orleans home, among the “Thousand Beauty” roses. Madame 
Galli-Curci gave a concert in New Orleans recently under the 
local management of Mr. Tarrant. The Athenaeum was 
packed to the doors and hundreds occupied seats on the stage. 





vine by Bishop Burch. The newlyweds are at the New Mon- 
mouth House, Spring Lake, N. J., and early this month 
will go to Newport for the balance of their honeymoon, 
after which they plan to live in New York. Miss Baur 
will be missed at the Cincinnati Conservatory. of Music, 
where her charm and magnetism made her one of the 
most popular executives of that institution. Bertha Baur 
gave her sister in marriage and Edward Burlingame Hill 
was the best man. 


A Sibelius Symphony 
(From Contemporary Verse.) 


I gaze down at the orchestra tonight: 
Massed horns and drums and spidery violin; 
Black shouldered forms; shirt fronts of chalky white; 
Uplifted elbows and pressing down chins, 


I close my eyes. Borne on a woodwind’s note, 
Plaintive and primitive and questioning 

I leave the sc hooled musicians there, and float 
Into the sad joy of Finland spring. 


Loud brass and drums crash in with strident blare, 
In dancing steps as rude as Norse gods’ play; 
Harsh, jocund, colorful, it rocks the air, 
The pageant of a pleasant holiday. 


The roistering dies. In somberness and pain, 
Deep tragic chords evoke the heavy sight 

Of men who wind across a sullen plain, 
Ice gripped, to leave their dead in pagan night. 


Again the spirit’s cry; the wild blood’s fire; 
Woodwind, and savage brass, and drum’s ‘mad roll; 
Contending passions ! Purpose and. desire! 
It is a nation groping toward a soul. 








THELMA GIVEN 


First New York Recital, Season 1919-1920 
Carnegie Hall, Saturda 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Violiniste 


afternoon, October 18 
(Richard Hageman at the piano) 


Thelma Given’s engagements already 
booked for next season, beside a large 
number of recitals in the larger cities, 
include appearances with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, Conductor. Her success last 
season—her first in America—was quite 
unusual. 


Second American Season, 1919-20 
now being booked by 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SOLD OUT HOUSES ACCLAIM 
BRACALE OPERA COMPANY 
IN SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 





(Continued from page 5.) 
Hipolito Lazaro, as Mario Cavaradossi, won the greatest 
ovation which has ever been paid to any artist in Porto 
Rico in recent years. He rendered the “Lucevan le 
Stelle” unsurpassably. Lazaro is a great singer. The 
audience could not but shout -“bravos” and “magnificos” 
after their hands were tired out through unceasing clap- 
ping. 
Mrvura’s TrRIuMPH IN “BUTTERFLY.” 

The greatest attraction of the season was given on Sun- 
day night, July 13—“Madame Butterfly,” with the Jap- 
anese prima p ls Tamaki Miura. Mme. Miura was 
awarded the most enthusiastic welcome, to’ which’ she re- 
sponded by waving her beautiful small hands. Of her 
Madame Butterfly what more can be added to all that has 
been said about it? She is a most sympathetic little figure, 
who sings exquisitely and makes a gem of the deserted 
Japanese girl. Her debut was the greatest success which 
San Juan has witnessed so far. Porto Rico feels more 
than proud to have such a guest, and it is our hope that 
she may feel at home in this hot climate, especially now 
during the months of July, August and September. Mme. 
Miura is a delightful person, Her grace, charm, her 
emotional qualities, impassionate or tragic, and her ravish- 
ing singing lead one to the conclusion that she must be 
ranked with the greatest Butterflies in the world. Her 
impersonation will live for many years in the memory of 
all Porto Ricans who were fortunate enough to hear and 
see her. We will never see another Butterfly so elaborate- 
ly done as this one was interpreted by the small Japanese 
soprano. She kept her audience spellbound all through 
the three acts. 

“Andrea Chenier,” with G. Campioni, Maria Galvina 
and G. Danise, was given on Monday night, July 14, and 
“Madame Butterfly” performed for the second time on 
Tuesday night with the same success. “Tosca” will be 
given tonight, as the farewell performance of the season 
at popular prices and as a benefit performance for Hipo- 
lito Lazaro. MANueEL A, BArBosA. 





Grainger to Appear with 
Many Symphony Orchestras 


Percy Grainger has been booked to appear as soloist 
with many symphony orchestras during the coming sea- 
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Photo © by Pirie MacDonald 
PERCY GRAINGER, 
Pianist-composer. 
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son of 1919-20. The most important of these are seven 
appearances with the Symphony Society of New York, 
seven with the Philharmonic Society of New York, and 
two with the Chicago Symphony. 


LUIS CASADESUS PASSES ON 





Head of a Remarkable French Family of Musicians 
Dead at Age Of Seventy 


Luis Casadesus, head of the celebrated French family 
of musicians, recently passed away peacefully in Paris at 
the age of seventy. The life of this man, a veritable kind 
of patriarch, was most active. Married at the age of 
twenty he was father of thirteen children at forty years 
of age. He began life as a journeyman-printer and from 
this modest origin rose, by his work, order and method, 
his force of character, his rare intelligence and deep love 
of music, into one of the most prominent personalities of 
the French capital. He gave his children a most complete 
and thorough musical and general education with the re- 
sult that all are “first prize” winners at the Paris Con- 
servatory, of Music and most of them have obtained a 
world wide reputation. 

Among the best known may be named Francis Casa- 
desus, the eldest, composer and chef d’orchestre, who was 
the first to interest himself in the productions of American 
composers and made them known to the Parisian public. 
Henri Casadesus, the founder of the Society of Ancient 
Instruments (Société des Instruments Anciens), recently 
applauded in America. Marcel Casadesus, cellist of the 
Quatuor Capet, killed by the Germans on the battlefield 
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at the Somme in October, 1914. Robert Casadesus, singer 
and actor, who will direct a theater next winter in New 
York City. Régina Patorni-Casadesus, the renowned 
claveciniste. Marius Casadesus, the distinguished violinist. 
Rosa Casadesus and Cécile Umilta-Casadesus, both well 
known’ pianists in Paris. 

Among the grandchildren of Luis Casadesus mention 
must be made of M. Robert Guillaume Casadesus, winner 
at the age of fourteen of first prize for piano and first 
prize for harmony at the Paris Conservatoire. 

It will be remembered that M. Francis Casadesus (than 
whom America has no more devoted friend) was nomi- 
nated in 1918 by the American G. H. Q. to direct the 
musical studies of the A, E. F. Bandmasters’ and Musi- 
cians’ School at Chaumont, France, 

Comte pe De_maA-Hetpe. 


LOCKPORT FESTIVAL 
OFFERS SPLENDID PROGRAMS 


American Artists and Composers in American Music 


* The National Music Festival at Lockport, N. Y., to be 
held during the first week of September, has announced 
its programs. A glance over the list of attractions will 
suffice to show the importance of the artistic doings to 
take place there and the thorough Americanism of the 
undertaking. 

The artists to appear are many and important, includ- 
ing: Pittsburgh Artists’ Ensemble Trio; Lillian May Gin- 
rich, soprano; Hazel Peck, pianist; Sara La Mere, vio- 
linist; Bessie Bown Ricker, reader; Marie, Sundelius, 
soprano; Frederica Gerhardt Downing, contralto; Arthur 
Middleton, baritone; Oliver Denton, pianist; Harriet Case, 
soprano; Earle Tuckerman, baritone; Cleveland Bohnet, 
pianist; James Liebling, cellist; Edna F. Indermaur, con- 
tralto; Lila Robeson, contralto; Melvena Passmore, célor- 
atura soprano; Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist; Frederick 
Gunster, tenor; Minnie Carey Stine, contralto; Aeolia 
Martin, pianist; Ruth Helen Davis, soprano; Florette Oli- 
ver, soprano; Vera Kaighn, soprano; Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor; Marguerite Potter, contralto; Elizabeth Sie- 
doff, pianist; Florence Macbeth, soprano; Charles W. 
Clark, baritone; Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Wynne 
Pyle, pianist; Alma Hays Reed, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Dr. Carver Williams, bass; Mabel Corlew 
Smith, soprano; Oscar Seagle, baritone; Edith Thompson, 
pianist; Edith Grill Wild, soprano; Reba Dal Ridge, so- 
prano; Rose Schwindler, mezzo-contralto; Ralph Soule, 


tenor; Harold Branch, tenor; Marie Sidenius Zendt, so-°* 


prano; Gaylord Yost, violinist; Mrs. Edward MacDowell; 
Olive Nevin, soprano; Florence Keniston, soprano; Rosa 
Hamilton, contralto; Flanche Da Costa, soprano; John 
Powell, pianist; Carrie Jacobs-Bond; Marie Conde, so- 
prano; Kathleen Howard, contralto; Edna De Lima, 
soprano; Orville Harrold, tenor; Winifred Lamb, pian- 
ist; Lucille Stevenson, soprano; Edna Gunnar Peterson, 
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pianist; Cecil Burleigh, violinist, and the Rubinstein 
Chorus, of Buffalo. 

Among those who will make addresses or deliver papers 
are: M. A. B, Evans; Prof. Carl Wachter, University of 
Buffalo; Yeatman Griffith; Adele Baldwin; Charles E. 
Watt; Lynn B. Daner; George W. Pound, and Leonard 
Liebling. The programs will embrace only American 
works, practically every American composer of promi- 


nence being represented, 


Yale, ’99, Bars German Tune 


In order to obtain a new air for the Yale song, “Bright 
College Years,” now sung to “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
the class of 1899, through Murray Dodge, its secretary, 
has offered $1,000 as a prize. The selection of a tune 
is to rest with the Alumni Advisory Board. 


“Breathe, Breathe and More Breathe” 
Clara Novello Davies tells an amusing yet very true 
story about the famous composer, Rossini, being asked at 
one time the most important essential to become a singer. 
He replied: “Voice, voice, and more voice!" Mme. Davies 
contends that the answer. should have been: “Breathe, 
breathe, and more breathe.” 








English as She Is Sang 
Leonard Liebling said a mouthful when he hoped that 
“by all means let 1s have opera in English, but also let us 
have English in opera.”"—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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The American Violinist 
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COMPOSITION 


In New York, Season 1919-20 | 
Coaching in Operatic Repertory and Songs | 
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~ Been So Wondrous Free,” 


and “O’er the Hills.” 
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Soloist with New York Symphony Orchestra 
Central Park, May 28th, 1919 
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Colominas y Cia, 


(Left) Rosa Ponselle, © 
ter) Riveardo Straceiari, 


United under the management of Winton & Liv 


ingston, the recently acquired artists of stellar 


luminosity are at the moment preparing for a sea 
Rosa Florence 


Stracciari not 


much activity Ponselle, 


son ot 


Macbeth and Riccardo only antici 


pate outdoing their labors of last year in extensive 
ness and artistic scope, but also look forward to 
achievements more important than any so far, The 
sweeping success and popularity of Miss Ponselle 


gained in a single year at the Metropolitan Opera 
resulted in a widespread demand for 


which 


when her operatic 


House have 


her services in concert—a field in she has 


shown herself likewise to excel 
labors will permit. She will fill a number of con- 

cert engagements through the country prior to the 

opening of the opera season and after its close in“ 
April. At the 
the study of the title role in Halévy’s 
Metropolitan in 


present moment she is engaged in 
“La Juive,” a 
part she is to fill at the what 
should prove to be one of the most important events 
of the winter. And she has several other dramatic 
parts in prospect in addition to those she embodied 


last year 
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Miss Romaine, remembered for her Musetta and 
Micaela, will likewise occupy a more prominent 
place than heretofore, while Florence Macbeth, who 
scored so decidedly in the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion’s production of “The Loreley,” has been as- 
signed a number of new roles, chief among them 
the florid part of Eudoxia in the Campanini revival 

f “La Juive.” Winton & Livingston have arranged 
an extensive concert tour for this young coloratura 
soprano which will take her to California. Miss 
Macbeth is remaining in New York this summer, as 
she is busy making a number of records for a 
prominent phonograph company. 

Many opera lovers will probably be disappointed 
that Mr. Winton has persuaded Mr. Stracciari to 
abandon the operatic stage for the concert platform 
for a year. Yet so rounded and catholic is the art 
of this fine baritone that the concert field can ill 
afford to forego his services. He is one of the few 
operatic singers whose skill in concert is second 
not even to his operatic ability, and his services are 
greatly in demand, His withdrawal from opera is 
only temporary, however. 





Cast for Outdoor “Aida” 


Andres de Segurola, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, have announced the cast for the open- 
air performance of “Aida,” which will take place at the 
Sheepshead Bay Speedway on the evening of August 10, 
under the patronage of the Italian Consul General in New 
York for the benefit of the sufferers of the recent earth- 
quake in Florence, 

The cast will be as 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, 
of the Metropolitan, a Priestess; 
San Carlo Opera Company, Radames ; Riccardo Stracciari, 
of the Chicago Company, Amonasro; Andres de Segurola, 
of the Metropolitan, Ramfis; Natale Cervi, of the San 
Carlo Company, Il Re, and Lucianno Rossini, of the San 
Carlo Company, a Messenger. 

The orchestra will be under the direction of Giorgio 


follows: Marie Rappold, of the 
Aida; Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Amne ris; Marie Tiffany, 
Manuel. Salazar, of the 


A chorus of 300 voices will be in charge of 
Willy Tyroler, of the Metropolitan. The stage ensemble 
will be under the direction of Andres de Segurola. Ben 
Altieri and Luigi Albertieri will be the stage managers. 

Tickets are being sold at the Aeolian Hall box office, 
New York. 


Polacco. 


Clay Smith’s Song Heard in Shanghai 


“Sorter Miss You,” Clay Smith’s plaintive little song, 
seems to bob up at most unexpected times. Within a 
week M. Witmark & Sons have received thirty programs 
on which this was featured, and almost every one who 
has sung it mentioned that it had to be repeated. Programs 
have come from as far West as San Francisco and even 
from the Far East, for there was one program from Shang- 
hai, where it was given at a little entertainment at the 
American Mission, and was greatly enjoyed by the mixed 
Chinese and English speaking audiences. When a song 


has as wide an appeal as this, surely there must be some- 
thing exceptional about it. 


Gala Concert at Ocean Grove August 12 
On Tuesday evening, August 1z, under the concert di- 


rection of Lees Broome, a grand gala concert will be 
held at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
The following artists will appear: May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Gia- 
como Quintani, Italian violinist, and Zhay Clark, harpist. 


Redfern Mason Returns to ’Frisco 


Redfern Mason, the well-known San Francisco critic, 
formerly of the Examiner, returned to that city recently 
from France where he was associated with the Knights of 
Columbus work. Mr. Mason will spend the summer in 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 
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HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Fiatist 
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511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 








Monpay, JULY 21. 

For the Belgian Independence Day a program of works 
by Belgian and French composers was offered by Arnold 
Vole, conductor of the Stadium Symphony Orchestra, 
on Monday evening, July 21, and despite the inclement 
weather, attracted a large audience. The orchestral num- 
bers were: Overture, “Phedre” (Massenet); three old 
Belgian folksongs, “The Solitary Rose,” “ sa” and 
“The Duke of Alva’s Statue” (De Greef); finale from 
César Franck’s symphony in D minor; fantasie, “Sur deux 
airs Angevins” (Leesa). and march, “Orient et Occident” 
(Saint-Saéns). 

Mr. Volpe led his forces admirably, the “Phedre” over- 
ture, the finale to the D minor symphony by Franck, and 
Saint-Saéns’ march were particularly well produced. 

Philip Gordon, pianist, and Barbara Maurel, mezzo- 
soprano, were the soloists. Mr. Gordon played Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor concerto with vigor and expression. He 
surmounted the many technical difficulties of this re- 
nowned work with mastery and was recalled many times, 
finally responding with two encores, a polonaise by Chopin 
and Paganini-Liszt’s “La Campanella.” — : 

Miss Maurel sang charmingly an aria from Bemberg’s 
“La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” which gained for her an in- 
sistent encore, in an aria from “Carmen.” 

Tuespay, JULY 22, 

At the Tuesday evening concert, held in the large college 
auditorium owing to rain, Henry Hadley made his second 
appearance within a week as guest conductor. Mr. Had- 
ley received a reception that manifested the fair sized 
audience’s approval of his works, which save for one num- 
ber, the “Un bel di Vedremo” aria from “Madame But- 
tertly,” sung by, Belle Blanche, comprised the entire pro- 
gram. The compositions included the “North, East, South 
and West” symphony No. 4; “Ballet of the Flowers” ; “An- 
gelus,” from his symphony No. 3; the prelude to Act I of- 
“Azora,” a waltz song, “The Dance,” tone poem, “Luci- 
fer.” As the same program was reviewed in last week’s 
issue of the Musica Courier, no further comment is 
necessary. blades 

Inez Barbour also made her second appearance, singing 
Mr. Hadley’s “The Dance,” part of which had to be re- 
peated as an encore. The newcomer, however, was Belle 
Blanche, who possesses a beautiful soprano voice. With 
the cultivation of better stage poise and a knowledge of 
how to control her voice, Miss Blanche should become a 
very satisfactory artist. The audience liked her work 
and demanded an encore, for which she chose “For You 
Alone.” 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 23. 

A conductor new to this city, Dirk Fock by name, 
who is said to have directed concerts in Holland and 
Sweden, made his first American appearance before an 
audience which had been aroused to some degree of 
curious expectancy. He is a young man of attractive 
appearance, and, to judge by his animated gestures and 
evident personal participation in the music, a conductor 
of emotional temperament and sympathetic imagina- 
tion. At least, those are the qualities which were re- 
flected in his interpretations so far as his intentions 
were concerned, but he did not appear to concern him- 
self severely with the details and the technical working 
out of his interpretations. However, that may be due 
to the fact that he had only two rehearsals, and very 
wisely considered it the better part of valor not to at- 
tempt to make radical chatiges in familiar numbers 
which the men had been playing for quite a period 
under another conductor. 

Mr. Fock showed that he is no stranger to the con- 
ducting of a symphony orchestra, but at the same time 
he revealed also the tact that he is not a striking au- 
thority in all the departments of orchestral leadership. 
In the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture he put 
plenty of spirit into his conception. In Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphony Pathétique” his endeavor was toward large, 
resounding and highly emotional effects. He employed 
a too frequent tempo rubato, a habit which mars the 
rhythmic contour and the dramatic flow of the compo- 
sition. The scherzo was taken a bit heavily, and the 
march lost something of its customary brilliancy 
through the rubatos and the lack of massiveness in the 
finale. The last- movement was the best of the four, so 
far as the reading was concerned, In the “Meister- 
singer” prelude the inner voices were much confused, 
and the selection made the poorest impression of all 
the numbers on the program. Chabrier’s “Espana” 
had much dash and rollicking humor. The audience 
received Mr. Fock very enthusiastically, and he was 
compelled to bow his acknowledgments many times. 

The soloist of the evening was Alma Clayburgh, and 
she made a more than favorable impression with her 
very sympathetic and well trained voice, the ease and 
elegance of her phrasing, her fine F rench diction, and 
her unmistakable musical mastery. The “L’ Enfant Pro- 
digue” aria by Debussy is a very difficult number to 
interpret except for a singer with a polished style and, 
interpretative imagination. Through her very effective 
rendering Mme. Clayburgh demonstrated herself to be 
an artist of rare accomplishments. She received marked 
signs of favor from her hearers and was compelled to 
add a double encore, one being the ever popular Her- 
bert number, “Kiss Me Again.” 

TaHurspAY, JULY 24. 

Della Baker, soprano, was the soloist at Thursday even- 
ing’s Stadium concert, and a large audience was present. 
It was her New York debut—she is working here in the 
Thorner Studio—and she showed all the promise of some 
of the famous artists who have been trained by the same 
master. Possessed of a beautiful voice and an excellent 
stage presence, she scored an instantaneous hit and was a 
success from every standpoint. Her principal number was 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” Donizetti, which did not 


sufficiently satisfy the huge throng which insisted upon 
encores until three had been given. 


Her coloratura is 


truly remarkable. A huge bouquet of red roses, presented 
to her at the conclusion of her last song, drew still addi- 
tional hand-clapping. All of her numbers were well sung 
and she proved herself to be one of the favorites of the 
summer concerts, 

The orchestral program opened with the Tschaikowsky 
symphony. This aroused much usiasm, under excel- 
lent directing of Conductor Volpe. After this came the 
Beethoven “Leonore” No. 3 overture, also very well done. 
The nocturne and scherzo from Mendelssohn's “Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,” and Glazounoff’s “Valse de Con- 
cert,” were the other numbers. The concert from begin- 
ning to end was a yery enjoyable one, and the change of 
weather brought out a larger audience than that which has 
been in attendance for the last two evenings, ; 


Fray, JULY 25. 


The concert by the Stadium orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
conductor, on Friday evening, July 25 (“Opera Night”), 
proved to be one of the most pleasant so far this sea- 
son. The attendance was of good size and enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Volpe offered as orchestral numbers: Sme- 
tana’s “The Bartered Bride”; fantaisie, “I! Trovatore” 
(Verdi); ballet music, “Gioconda” (Puccini); prelude, 
“Parsifal’ (Wagner); suite, “L’Arlesienne,” No, 2 
7 a and “Malaguena” from “Boabdil” (Moszkow- 
ski). 

Of this group of orchestral numbers the “Parsifal” 
prelude and the “L’Arlesienne” suite were most ad- 
mired, the menuet of the suite being redemanded. 

Idelle Patterson and Betsy Lane Shepherd were the 
soloists, The former, who was in unusually good voice, 
sang the “Ah, fors e lui” aria from “Traviata” (Verdi), 
acknowledging the hearty applause with two added 
numbers. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd made an excellent impression 
with her. artistic rendition of Massenet’s aria from 
“Herodiade”—"I1 est doux, il est bon.” She also re- 
sponded with two encores. 

SATURDAY, JULY 26, 

The only marring feature of the Saturday evening 
concert, which was held in the great hall of the college, 
was the lack of foresight on the part of the manage- 
ment to make proper police provision for the handling 
of the enormous crowd that attended the concert. 
When the writer reached the hall there was not one 
policeman in sight to form the line to the box office 
and those in the crowd pushed and shoved each other 
in an attempt to be the first to get to the only entrance, 
a small door. People who held their’ tickets were 
obliged to wait as well as those who didn’t have them, 
and a number of would-be spectators, rather than mix 
up in the surging mass, left the hall and went home. 
It is to be hoped that in the future there will be some 
system of handling the crowd. 

Max Rosen, the violinist, and Greta Masson, soprano, 
were the artists of the evening, and both received a 
fine reception from the audience that packed the hall 
to the doors. It was, by the way, one of the finest con- 
certs given thus far this season. 

Mr. Rosen had selected the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
B minor for his contribution, and his reading was su- 
perb. His hearers sat enraptured throughout and at 
the conclusion of the work the applause was deafening. 
Despite the extreme heat there was a good sized crowd 
that gathered at the front part of the hall (the inter- 
mission followed Mr. Rosen’s number) and _ insisted 
upon his rendering an encore, which he finally did. 
The young artist was in fine form and displayed all 
those qualifications of his art that have placed him 
among the foremost violinists of the day. His agility 
in bowing, his rich tone and the beautiful feeling which 
he brought into his interpretation were not for a second 
lost on the audience. 

Greta Masson, a newcomer to many in the audience, 
nevertheless created a very favorable impression with 
the first few notes of her aria, “The Shadow Song,” 
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from “Dinorah.” She displayed to advantage a full 
soprano voice with which she can do remarkable things. 
While her coloratura work was performed with ease 
and was of a sweet and clear tonal quality, her middle 
range had all the warmth of a lyric soprano, In her 
conception of the difficult number she showed that she 
was, indeed, an artist of the first rank, and the audi- 
ence, recognizing this, warmly applauded her. In her 
encore, “The Last Rose of Summer,” Miss Masson gave 
evidence of the fact that she could sing a simple little 
song as tastefully as an operatic selection, Her rendi- 
tion of this old favorite won the audience all over 
again. 

The orchestral numbers were all very well chosen 
and each and every one came in for its share of the 
audience's favor. he big work of the collection was, 
however, the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite, of 
which the violin solo was beautifully played by Ilya 
Schkolnik, After this piece the applause was such that 
Conductor Volpe not only motioned to Mr. Schkolnik 
to rise but made the entire orchestra share in the hon- 
ors. The other works included the “Robespierre” over- 
ture (Litolff), the “Rienzi” overture (Wagner), andante 
cantabile (Tschaikowsky), “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” which had to be repeated; “Tout Paris” waltz 
(Waldteufel). 

Sunpay, JuLy 27. 

_An audience of many thousand interested and enthu- 
siastic music ldévers attended the concert on Sunday 
evening, July 27 (miscellaneous night), at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York. 

The Stadium symphony orchestra, under the able 
guidance of Arnold Volpe, played with much spirit the 
respective orchestral numbers, which comprised: Over- 
ture, “Flying Dutchman” (Wagner), “Egyptian Ballet” 
(Luigini), “March Slav” (Tschaikowsky), “Scenes Nea- 
politaines” (Massenet), intermezzo and barcarolle from 


“Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), and Schubert's 
“Marche Militaire.” 
Helen Stanley, soprano, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 


tone, were the soloists. Miss Stanley sang with that 
charm and artistic perfection which invariably charac- 
terizes her work. Her program numbers were “Aria 
de Lia,” from “L’enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), and Mi- 
caela’s aria from “Carmen” (Bizet), to which she added 
two encores. 

_Mr. Schofield made an unusually favorable impres- 
sion with his excellent rendition of “Oh tu Palermo” 
(Verdi), and for an added number gave “Deep River.” 
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R, E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 

of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock ) 

on the following dates during season 1919-20: | 
November 7 December 5 January 9 February 6 
November 21 December 19 January 23 February 20 


i 
The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
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ANNA CASE CHARLES HACKETT 
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1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant 

Subscriptian price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con 
certs, plus 10% war tax 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 
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Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax 
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“ONE OF THE BEST VIOLINISTS.”—Chpicago Tribune 
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CARUSO Concert Tour 
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ldelie PATTERSON 


Soprano 


Soloist New York Stadium Concerts Five Times During July 
(4th, 5th, 11th, 18th and 25th) 


Re-Engaged for Six Additional] Concerts This Season | 





Re-Engaged Orlando, Florida Spring Festival, February, 1920 
Soloist with Titta Ruffo, Commodore Hotel, New York, February, 1920 
Tour Southern States During February, 1920 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 





New York City 
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It is pleasant news that Lieut. Francis Macmillen, 
the American violinist, recently cited for conspicu- 
ous service by General Pershing, has received his 
discharge from the army and will return to 
America about September 1. 

atiepllbpalidetion 

Little Rock, Ark., is talking about erecting a me- 
morial auditorium for American soldiers and sail- 
ors who lost their lives in the recent war. The 
plan was suggested by Mrs. H. H,. Foster, 1s 
approved of by the Arkansas Democrat, and it 1s 
likely definite steps may soon be taken for the 
carrying out of some such movement. 


aie 

The Paris Opéra-Comique has announced the 
following novelties for the coming season: Gabriel 
Fauré, “Masques et Bergamasques”; Reynaldo 
Hahn, “Nausicaa”; Silvio Lazzari, “Le Sauteriot” ; 
Henri Fevrier, “Gismonda”; George Hiie, “Dans 
lombre des Cathedrales”; Marco Delmas, “Ca- 
mille’: Francois Fourdrain, “La griffe’; Max 
d’Ollone, “Les uns et les autres.” 


ea 

The Los Angeles orchestral situation changes 
from minute to minute. No conductor has been en- 
gaged as yet for the Philharmonic, and the latest 
accounts have Adulf Tandler resigning from the 
Los Angeles Orchestra and add that his resignation 
will not be accepted by his directors unless a mer- 
ger is made of the two organizations and a con- 
ductor of worldwide fame and recognized great 
ability is secured to head the amalgamated sympho- 
nists. Will the man chosen be an American? We 
wonder. 


ee ~o— 
Messager’s new opera, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
had its rooth performance in London on July 11, 
and the event had special interest to Americans for 
three reasons: Marion Green, the Yankee baritone, 
sings the leading role and through his remarkable 
creation of it has brought about the great success 
of the piece; Maggie Teyte is the prima donna of 
the production; and the work will be heard in this 
country next autumn—and it is to be hoped that 
Green will be released for the run on this side of 
the water. 
posited 
Mischa Elman’s appearance at Ocean Grove last 
Saturday evening marked the close of his twelfth 
consecutive season in this country--a record such 
as no other instrumentalist has ever approached. 
Other parts of the world have been clamoring for 
long to enjoy his superfine art, and Mr, Elman ex- 
pected last week to mark his final appearance in 
America for a number of years, but so many de- 
mands have already come for his services here next 
season that he is to remain until the spring of 1920. 


That, however, will mark the temporary end of his . 


career here, for he is to depart after that on a series 
of tours that will keep him busy elsewhere for three 
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or four years. It is unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Elman’s drawing powers have shown no diminu- 
tion in all the time he has been here; the very fact 
that he has remained for so long proves the con- 
trary. 


——¢— ; 
“Co-operation in music cannot be forced, but it 
must be attracted,” says Mrs. Jamison, of Los An- 
geles, an honorary vice-president of the N. F, M. 
C,, and it is as true a word as has been spoken in 
American musical matters for a long while. 
——-@---- - 


Another Indian Princess, a Cherokee, has come 
to New York to cultivate her voice. Her name is 
Chunkas Champ Pu-la, or Sweetheart. Now 
wouldn’t it be an ironical joke on our white nation, 
and a perfectly proper one, if an Indian were to 
write the first truly American opera? 

ee 


California is to hear the fine Minneapolis Or- 
chestra again next February when that organiza- 
tion will tour the Golden State. The California 
public gave the M. O. such a splendid reception 
on its previous appearances there that the forth- 
coming return engagement was a foregone conclu- 
sion, 

’ a 

It was announced from Washirgton last week 
that Dr. Muck soon would be released from the 
internment camp in Georgia, and that he had 
declared his intention not to return to Germany. 
Should he desire to remain in America, the burden 
of proof will be upon him to convince the State 
Department that he is not an undesirable alien. 

TY NN 


The annual McCormick operatic prize for young 
Italian composers, presented each year by Mrs, 
Harold McCormick, of Chicago, through Cleofonte 
Campanini, was not awarded this year, Only three 
manuscripts were submitted. One of these was in- 
complete and was returned to its author, while 
neither of the other two were judged worthy of the 
reward. Owing to the adverse circumstances 
caused by the war, the works of the last two win- 
ners of the contest, Signori Pennachio and Lualdi, 
are still waiting to be presented. 

ee 


Referring back to the Musica, Courter (issue 
of July 24) story of the al fresco “Aida” produc- 
tion at Sheepshead Speedway on August Io, it will 
be seen that as a correct guesser of news this paper 
has no equal. The Musica, Courter guessed ex- 
clusively that Polacco would lead the performance, 
that the Radames would be Salazar, the Aida would 
be Mme. Rappold, Stracciari would be Amonasro, 
De Segurola would be Ramfis. We failed to guess, 
however, Cyrena Van Gordon as Amneris, Marie 
Tiffany as the Priestess, Natale Cervi as the King, 
and Rossini as the Messenger. As already an- 
nounced the performance will be under the patron- 
age of Com. Romolo Trittoni, Italian consul gen- 
eral, and for the benefit of the sufferers of the re- 
cent earthquake in Florence, Italy. 

Scipianiiied prinienenens 


There is one good way—the only way—for 
Americans to defeat the “German propaganda” in 
music, and that is to write music as good as, or 
better, than the contributions which the Teutons 
have made to tonal literature. Now that the war 
is over, all the nations are lining up for a fresh 
start in commerce, politics, and art, with no han- 
dicaps or favors asked or given. In music, as in 
everything else, let the best win. No one is pre- 
venting any American composer from equalling or 
surpassing Beethoven’s fifth, or Franck’s D minor, 
or Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” symphony, or Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” or Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” 
or Chopin’s ballades and Brahms’ piano concertos. 
Let us stop scolding foreign music and buckle down 
to the labor of writing more and better works of 
our own! 


peice parmencnpaiens 

Last Sunday the Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
completed its first month of concerts and in spite 
of the now famous nine rainy nights, attracted 
audiences and receipts nearly twice as large as the 
same series showed last summer. Every indication 
points even to better results for August, and should 
the expectations of the executives and guarantors 
be realized the permanency of the Stadium Orches- 
tra may be looked for as an assured’ fact. There 
may even be a series of winter concerts of the same 


. character as those now delighting so many thou- 


sands of music lovers at the big open air amphi- 
theater on one of the highest and most picturesque 
spots in our city. And by the way, the free band 
concerts at Columbia University also have pre- 
sented a wonderful record so far as the number of 
hearers and their enthusiasm are concerned. The 
series there ends next week and Edwin Franko 
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Goldman, the conductor, has kept its artistic stand- 
ard at a consistently high point throughout the 
course, 


oy Sanaa 
Henriette Weber, the Chicago music critic, re- 
ported a baseball game the other day for her paper 
and did it much more entertainingly than the regu- 
lar writer of that department. 
AES 
There is a new international copyright law be- 
fore Congress to protect American compositions. 
What American compositions need in Europe is 
not protection, but performance. 


Giulio Gatti-Cassazza has hit upon the very sen- 
sible idea of leaving out the ridiculous transforma- 
tion scene with its rolling panoramic background in 
the coming Metropolitan production of “Parsifal,” 
We can suggest several other scenes that might be 
omitted with further improvement of the work— 
the forty minute soliloquy of Gurnemanz which 
starts off the whole affair, for instance, and the 
Klingsor scene, with all its stage tricks, which is in 
the same category as the famous scene with the 
wild pigs on wheels in “Der Freischutz” and has no 
place on the stage except perhaps in a Drury Lane 
pantomime. The rather general absence of a sense 
of humor in the Teutonic mind cannot be better il- 
lustrated than by its solemn and unquestioning 
acceptance of this ridiculous bit of trumpery as part 
of a serious work for the stage. 

Ee 


The New Symphony Orchestra announced re- 
cently that it will make a tour in the month of May, 
1920. Quickly following the announcement, says 
the management, applications were received for 
more than fifty engagements. By the way, Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, has received more than one hundred scores 
from composers desiring their works produced. 
Every piece has been examined carefully and Mr. 
Bodanzky says he has found among them several 
worthy of a hearing. He will not give out a gen- 
eral resumé of his season’s programs, however, un- 
til September, except to say that he has selected 
Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” for piano and orchestra, 
as one of the modern works by an American com- 
poser which he will produce next season, Heinrich 
Gebhardt has been engaged to play the piano part. 

ee 


Whether or not one agrees with what Henry D. 
Finck says in a recent issue of the New York Even- 
ing Post, his opinion is a very interesting one. Said 
he: “Berlioz was horribly disappointed in Italy, 
which he denounced as the most unmusical country 
in the world. He was interested particularly in 
orchestral music, which in Italy has usually been 
more or less of a side show to the opera. He was 
a musical ‘futurist’ of his day, while the Italians 
were conservative. They, remained conservative 
until a few years ago, when some of their com- 
posers began to cultivate the gentle art of making 
hideous noises on musical instruments. Some of 
the patrons were so much pleased with this new 
departure that they formed an association for pro- 
pagating this music in other countries. We had 
samples in New York last season. They were no 
better than similar samples from Germany, France, 
Russia and Hungary. They made Bellini’s ‘Son- 
nambula’ seem like an immortal classic.” 

- —e-— 
ENDURANCE 

An old copy of The Illustrated London News 
for June 7, 1862, reveals the bulldog endurance, 
otherwise the passive resistance of the audience at 
a London Philharmonic concert. The reporter very 
blandly stated that “the symphonies were Hadyn’s 
eighth in E flat and Beethoven’s in C minor. 
Charles Hallé performed Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 
concerto in D minor, and Herr Becker played a 
violin concerto by David. The overtures were 
Weber’s ‘Ruler of the Spirits’ and Beethoven’s 
‘Prometheus.’ Mile. Titiens sang the air ‘With 
Verdure Clad’ from ‘The Creation’ of Haydn, and 
the aria ‘Che pur aspro’ from Mozart’s opera ‘II 
Seraglio’; and she also sang two of Beethoven’s 
lieder, or German ballads, accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Cusins.” Professor Bennett, after- 
wards Sir Sterndale Bennett, conducted, and we 
learn that the concert room was crowded to excess. 
New Yorkers are not expected to stand for, or 
rather, to sit out, so much music at one inning. But 
then we can extend our program indefinitely at a 
jazz restaurant, or a quartet cabaret and hear a 
greater variety of sounds and airs than the London 
ogee philharmonic patrons put up with in 1862. 

e think that to hear two overtures, two sym- 
phonies, two concertos, and four vocal numbers is 
more like durance vile than creditable endurance. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Pedagogically this Summer is unusually busy in 
music. Nearly all the big schools have Summer 
courses, many of the private instructors are con- 
ducting classes in their home towns and as visiting 
teachers elsewhere; some of the fraternity are 
using their country homes as hothouses to make 
the tender young talents sprout, and Chautauquas 
are operating here and there with satisfactory suc- 
cess. Long may the maestros wave! 

eRe 


Henry T. Finck belies his serious mien and schol- 
arly frisur and spectacles once in a while by slip- 
ping something like this into his New York Even- 
ing Post column of a Saturday: 

At his eightieth birthday celebration John D. Rockefeller 
applauded and redemanded a cornet solo; which proves 
that he was wise to give up music and take to oil and mil- 
lionairing. He related that when he was a boy he had 
musical ambitions and nearly drove his mother crazy by 
playing the piano six hours a day. Had he persevered, he 
might now be playing for the movies at a dollar an hour, 


meme 
Izra asks : “What kind of a grin is a Lohengrin 
It must be something iike Tetzlaff, the ballet dancer 
at the Metropolitan. 


2» 


a 


Perhaps it is only a coincidence that at this time 
Meyerbeer’s music is ciscovered to be only 2.75. 
eRe 


No longer can it be said that Christmas and “The 
Messiah” come but once a year. Handel’s hole- 
proof and everwear oratorio is to be heard at Co- 
lumbia University on August 11 and 13, under 
Prof. Hall’s direction. 

nme 


Schubert was a desperate character and he 
should be banned from American programs for- 
ever. He wrote a “Marche Militaire.” And see 
what his “Erlking” did to children. 

eRe 

“How do you pronounce Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy 
Blas’?” inquires K. S. We pronounce it “Wry 
bla.” 

eRe 

Dear Sir: I read what you said about seventy-seven- 
year-old George F. Brierley, of Waco, Tex., and his hav- 
ing been a reader of the Musicat Courter for that period, 
or longer. You forgot to mention, however, with your 
usual modesty, that his ripe old age is due entirely to 
the effect of your sprightly and stimulating “Variations.” 


Trusting that you will correct this oversight, 
Very strictly yours, 


er eZ 


Just as our local critics had forgotten that they 
are tonal galley slaves, along comes Thelma Given’s 
manager and says that her first New York recital 
next season will be at Carnegie Hall on October 18. 

eRe 


Ernest Newman is of the opinion that the war 
has not changed human nature. Further declares 
Ernest: 

We have learned that you cannot drive out nature with 
a fork. If German music falls pleasantly on the ear, a 
man can no more resist it than he can German wine when 
it falls pleasantly on the tongue, or the German landscape 
when it charms the eye. Bee ete 

At first some people were inclined to overlook this sim- 
ple psychological fact. They would fain have kept out all 
German music, from Luther to Reger. The motives of 
some of them were perhaps not quite above suspicion. .. . 
But the public as a whole was slow to respond. It could 
not help liking what it liked; and so it insisted on having 
its Beethoven and Brahms and Wagner as usual. 

eRe 


Some of the things they might do with the Juil- 
liard millions bequeathed to music: 
Buy a South Sea island for music critics and 
make them live there. 
Purchase all the “Magic Flute” and “Gioconda” 
librettos in the world and burn them. 
Pay hush money to all pianists willing to boycott 
Beethoven’s “Hammerklavier” sonata. 
Institute fund with which to prosecute all papers 
publishing caricatures of Caruso made by himself. 
Bribe someone to write good new concertos for 
the violin and the piano. 
Present all the mere managers with fur coats so 
that the impresarios will stop wearing them. 
Pension us at the age of ninety, or, in other 
words, just after Hammerstein has started nearly 
is last opera company. 
his last ope Pp mo " 


Many a “Chanson d’Armour” isn’t. 


Arcus. 


We fell again to wondering whether it is more 
important for the world to recognize American 
music or to adopt a unified and universal standard 
of weights and measures on the basis of the metric 
system. 

RRR 

Up at the Stadium, St. Cecelia has succeeded St. 
Swithin and the substitution is popular with the 
audiences. 

2Re 

We receive many querulous plaints and some in- 
spiriting ones, Here is a mixture of sadness and 
sinister humor : 

Sir: One sings uncommonly well at twelve. Not like other 
children, but with much feeling and sweetness. Then one 
day that voice is heard by a well-known musician; follow- 
ing which the newspapers carry enthusiastic accounts of a 
gifted child with a remarkably promising voice. A teacher 
is procured, and forthwith the child devoted its life to the 
attainment of a vocal career, 

Nine years pass and the child, having been five years 
with one teacher, two years with another, a year with a 
third, and having interviewed and sung for numerous 
others, teachers, musicians, critics, finds itself in a maze of 
conflicting opinions. Its advisers never agree. The young 
singer is bewildered, 

How can one have a big, vibrant voice and at once a 
small one? Who among these disagreeing critics is right? 
What is one to do? DIANA. 

Well, what is one to do? Never to sing at all, 
or having tried to sing, get married and give it up. 
The one thing most wonderful en land is the way 
of the singing teacher. The only manner in which 
the worth of his work may be judged is through 
the success of some pupil. Granted, however, that 
such a pupil makes a success, another teacher, will 
claim the credit, singers will say that the success of 
the pupil is not deserved, and the triumphant 
debutant will declare: “I had a voice before I went 
to So and So, and I learned to sing by listening to 
the birds and harking to the song of the zephyrs 
and the hum of the sea.” It is a deep problem, 
Diana, not to say a tough business. 

eRe 

In the Oakland Tribune, Roy Harrison Danforth 
is running an unusual and interesting musical col- 
umn which he calls “Andante and Allegro—Being 
Impromptu Variations on Some Current Themes.” 
We appreciate the compliment. 

RnRe 

Irving Berlin never has a composition rejected. 
He is his own publisher. 

eRe 

An inventory of the personal estate of John T. 
Milliken, who died January 31, 1919, in St. Louis, 
was filed recently. It showed 


PNR he ka Sua k ed oc ce he maeen $ 11,620.39 
POOR bs ee ees es 4,942.81 
Corporation stocks ..........-.. 7,100,200.00 
EES Weis phide sc h0.49 be AOR 15,908.69 
ES TR ene ple trae Bae 15,993.00 
eee eee 450.00 
Na Keene te ua'bcacopnaedes 6,114.36 
eg eee TTY eee 5,000.00 
War Savtie Steamie F is SO es 88 None 


meme 
On February 22, 1919, the inventory of the estate 
of another St. Louisan was filed, that of one Owen 
Miller name. It showed 


CME Gta a ee (eee ee chs 0d cere eh $ 800.00 
ND «age ds opts eacedcngteet ae 87.50 
Fe | eee ee 5,000,00 
War Savings Stamps .............. 1,000.00 


zee, 

The official organ of the American Federation of 
Musicians, from which we purloined the foregoing 
financial information, borrowed it from the St. 
Louis Republic, which comments as follows on 
Miller and Milliken: 


Miller, who was head of the Musicians’ Union and a 
labor leader of prominence, served on the District Draft 
Board at a personal loss, made Liberty Bond speeches and 
otherwise interested himself in war work. 

John T. Milliken made chemicals for the Government at 
a large profit—St. Louis Republic. 

zee» 

Sousa and his band are winning prodigious ova- 

tions in Canada. The Stars and Stripes and Sousa 


forever. 
a & 


A thoughtful friend writes: “I notice that you 
are interested in the Mana-Zucca family secrets. 
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Listen to this. At a supper party after the Gold- 
man band concert at Columbia, that conductor intro- 
duced Mana-Zucca and her mother to the assembly 
as ‘Mana-Zucca and Mrs. Mama Zucca.’ Papa 
Zucca wasn’t present, nor Doggie-Zucca.” 
RRe 
Who will be the first prima donna to sing in a 
blimp and then claim that she delivered the highest 
note ever uttered ? 
nr e 
Our office boy says that the reason so many musi- 
cians send us pictures of themselves holding up 
a fish or fishes is on account of the scales. The 
boy has been discharged. 
ad ¥. 

As between Bolshevik plots and some opera plots 
—well, we don’t know. 
RRR 

From another of the writing guild: “And speak- 
ing of strange things, is not the picture of that ar- 
dent supporter of all things German and the vig- 
orous scoffer at all things in English, Henry E. 
Krehbiel, translating ‘Parsifal’ of all things into 
English for the Metropolitan one of the mirth pro- 
vocative sights for god and men? Surely the war 
has wrought some wondrous transformations, at 
least in seeming. I doubt, however, that down deep 
there has been much change of heart. But Fear 
is a big factor in the altering of people's behavior.” 

are 

Many so called “Impromptus” in musical com- 
position are among the laboriously prepared works. 

RneRer 

In a very interesting chat called “High Lights 
of the Musical Season” (in the July Century) 
James Huneker winds up his discourses in this fash 
ion: “I wish to remark that I am probably one of 
the few living critics of music who has not volun 
teered to tell Manager Gatti-Casazza how to run 
his singing shop. Probably that is the reason I am 
not a ‘real’ critic.” Our experience has been that 
whenever a critic says he is no critic, he really is a 
critic. 

RRR 

After all, aren’t the “Follies” and the Winter 

Garden shows uplift plays in one sense of the word ? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


é 
SUMMER BAND PROGRAMS 

Too many young conductors take the public too 
seriously and give the masses too much heavy and 
high class music. The public does not go to a band 
concert to be educated, but to be pleased and 
amused. The most musically cultured audience in 
the world goes to a symphony concert for precisely 
the same reason and no other. Do not imagine that 
an audience of any description listens to music for 
the sake of being educated. The New Yorkers who 
listen attentively to the Philharmonic Orchestra play 
a symphony of Brahms listen because they enjoy 
the music. The difference between a Philharmonic 
audience listening to a symphony and a pier crowd 
listening to a popular song or ragtime two-step is 
that the Philharmonic audience has by some means 
or other acquired a taste for a better class of music 
An audience with a liking for such music would 
never go to Philharmonic concerts if the orchestra 
played the same music so many persons in the park 
enjoy. The problem which confronts the bandmas- 
ter is to make his programs attractive to the ma- 
jority of his probable audience. He may have had 
a good musical training and acquired a taste for the 
masterpieces of the great composers. It is generally 
taken for granted that the bandniaster is a better 
musician than the ordinary man in the audience, 
but that is no reason why he should expect the 
public to come to hear music that fails to please the 
public taste. No school teacher finds his pleasure 
in reading the books he has to teach his children 
with. He would have a job trying to educate the 
youngsters in Milton and Shakespeare and Emerson 
and Carlyle, wouldn’t he? Well, musicianly con- 
sidered, the general public have the uncultured 
minds and tastes of children. To get their interest 
they must be amused first and educated a long way 
afterward. Of course it is possible to go to the 
other extreme and pander too much to the tastes of 
the vulgar. We see programs now and then that 
seem to us to be a little too crude and commonplace, 
though we do not know the conditions for which 
those particular programs were compiled. In most 
cases, however, the better bands are more inclined 
to fly too high with their programs than too low. 
Please note that we do not say the compositions are 
too well played. That would be impossible. In 
fact, many a fine work is condemned by the public 
not because the work was too deep, or complicated, 
or heavy for the public, but simply because it was 
not well enough played to make it attractive. 
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BAUER A PROGRAM BUILDER 


One of the best program builders among the 
pianists is Harold Bauer. He has an innate sense 
of the fitness of things musical and a wonderful 
sense of proportion. When one talks with Bauer 
on this subject of program material, one comes in 
close touch with a mentality broadened by much 
reading and still more individual thinking. “It is 
not an arbitrary whim,” he explained recently, 
“which leads me to choose this or that composition 
for my programs. The fact is hard to explain, but 
! sense a relationship, an emotional connection 
which is mirrored in the different melodic phrases. 
lake, for instance, the F minor prelude of Bach, 
and follow it with the ‘Lebewohl’ theme in the 
teethoven sonata, op. 81. There is a certain emo- 
tional character in both themes which harmonizes 
and gives a sympathetic cohesion to these two in- 
dependently thought-out compositions. It is the 
same thing with the Bach B flat minor fugue and 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 111. Both themes have 
the same distinguishing trait. Of course, I do not 
expect my public to notice these fine points. It is 
enough to appreciate them. The appreciation is 
usually instinctive, but it is this spiritual realization 
of the soul of things which is the basis of apprecia- 
tion in everything. We cannot always say why we 
feel thus and so, All we know is that a thing 
pleases us. 

To many of the thousands of people who 
have stood in reverence before the loveliness 
of Raphael's Sistine Madonna or who have listened 
to the andante of the fifth symphony of Beethoven 
with an emotion which they cannot find words to 
express, to them analysis is not necessary. They 
leave that to the student of facts.” Bauer’s musical 
opinions are of momentous weight because he has 
come into contact with the concert public of all the 
world for many years and it is his experience that 
speaks very largely in his utterances. Concerning 
modern music he says that it is so exotic, so com- 
pletely different from the moods and purposes of 
the classical composers, that it is hard to combine 
the new works with the compositions of the classic 
school, 

To play a Beethoven, Brahms, or even César 
Franck number, and then swing into the ultra 
modern works, is too sudden a transition. Whereas 
with a special program of modern music, all the 
atmosphere would be there. It would be sustained, 
and there would be opportunities for comparing 
the modern men and learning their differences 
which could not be obtained otherwise. 

One of the best balanced of the Bauer programs 
was the one at his first Carnegie Hall recital last 
season. He opened with the “Keltic” sonata of 
MacDowell, the massive colors of which gave the 
required contrast to the series of delicate pastels of 
the eighteenth century composers, Scarlatti Ra- 
meau, Couperin, Leenardo Leo, etc., which fol- 
lowed, Then the “Prelude, Aria and Finale” of 
César Franck. There could have been no more 
perfect transition to pave the way for the conclud- 
ing Russian realism of Moussorgsky in _ his 
“Pictures at an Exposition.” Here we have the 
consummate art of Bauer, and it stands in inter- 
esting contrast to his early ventures in the art of 
program making. 

We have before us Bauer's first program of his 
career as a pianist. It is dated Saturday, January 
25, 1896, at the Salle Erard in Paris. Concerts 
begin later in Paris. “Neuf heures trés précises du 
soir” is printed on the program. If the “trés 
précises” registered the same laxity there as it does 
here, we may infer that the concert began some- 
where around half past nine. The one noticeable 
feature of the program is that it followed the tra- 
ditional lines of the Bach-Liszt musical sandwich. 
The opening number was the fantaisie and fugue 
in G minor of Bach. A Beethoven sonata, op. 53, 
followed ; then Schumann’s “Carnival.” The fourth 
group comprised a theme and variations, op. 5 of 
Chevillard (the present conductor of the Lamou- 
reaux concerts in Paris), prelude in B flat, etude in 
C miner, polonaise in A, of Chopin. Then there 
was a fifth group, composed of a nocturne in B 
flat of Paderewski, scherzo by Mandel, a promi- 
nent musician of Paris, and finally, the “Legend of 
St. Francis Walking Upon the Waters,” by Liszt. 

Contrast this program with the Carnegie 
Hall program, and you will notice the giant 
strides in discrimination which it shows. There 
is a prolixity apparent in the earlier program, 
the desire of youth to assert itself, to give the pub- 
lic a full survey of every facet of a brilliant talent. 
With the years, Bauer the thinker and artist has 
supplemented Bauer, the impetuous youth. We 
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now have him in the full fruition of his talents, a 
master in the strict sense of that much abused 
word. That Bauer does not ignore the best in our 
American music is evidenced by the fact that in the 
season just past, he played the “Keltic” sonata of 
MacDowell eighteen times during the course of his 
many concert engagements, 

Another American composer whose compositions 
Bauer played in New York during the season, and 
whose variations he introduced to the American 
public several seasons ago, is Edward Royce, the 
son of the late Professor Josiah Royce, of Har- 
vard. In fact, the question of American music 
greatly interests Mr, Bauer, and the future of 
music in America finds him by no means pessi- 
mustic. 


cnet aioe 


ADAM AND EVE IN OPERA 


Adam and Eve have been disgracefully neglected 
by the makers of opera. Everybody knows all 
about Adam and Eve. Are they not the first, only 
and original parents of everybody? Why should 
book makers always select some little local French, 
American, English, Italian, Dutch, German or 
Spanish story when the greatest story of all is left 
without adequate musical accompaniment? Adam 
and Eve must certainly have been endowed with 
extraordinary international talents to be the pro- 
genitors of Sacae, Kassites, Cimmerians, Persians, 
Phrygians, Achaeans, Dorians, Thracians, Um- 
brians, Oscans, Scythians, Gauls, Galatians, Cymry, 
Belgae, Romans, Goths, Lombards, Vandals, Bur- 
gunds, Franks, Danes, Saxons, Norse, Normans, 
Varangians, Kurgans, Acadians, Sumerians, 
Hittites, Medes, Furfooz-Grenelles, Pelasgians, 
Etruscans, Ligurians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Cretans, 
Iberians, Cro-Magnons, Neanderthals, and a few 
hundred more races which our typesetters refuse 
to work at. And yet these prolifically international 
prehistoric predecessors of everybody cannot even 
get a few appearances on the stage. It is true that 
the French composer Serpette, and the Germans, 
Hornstein, Theile, and Weinberger, have written 
operas of a kind on the subject, but the great 
fraternity of composers have given Eve the cold 
shoulder. 

Adam ought to bea bass. It would never do for 

the father of the whole human race to be a tenor 
or a boy soprano. Only the bassiest of profundos 
would become the dignity of primordial whiskers 
and such stupendous fatherhood. And Eve was 
vigorous too, She must have been an alto improved 
into a dramatic mezzo-soprano. The real tenor part 
of the play was undoubtedly the serpent who per- 
suaded dear mother to eat apples. Tenors always 
have been brilliant persuaders. The angel with the 
flaming sword might have been an ethereal soprano. 
For operatic purposes the angel could be a soprano 
without dramatic impropriety. What more effec- 
tive chorus could be found than all the animals 
which lived so happily together in the sinless garden 
of Eden? The garden itself would supply plenty 
of stage setting. The scenic artist could do as his 
genius prompted without being bothered about 
Doric and lonic architecture in Athens, Corinthian 
temples in Rome, and Gothic cathedrals in France. 
Grottoes and the shade of palm trees would do 
just as well. 
’ Of course the wardrobe mistress of the “Adam 
and Eve” company would have a comparatively 
easy time of it. A few elephant trunks, lion manes, 
buffalo robes and bear skins would not tax her 
strength. Adam could hardly have panted for 
notoriety in those days as there was no public, and 
the mermaid millinery of Eve was wasted on the 
merry garden of Eden. 

We feel we have done a noble deed in calling the 
attention of composers to the pastoral and romantic 
tragedy of our first parents. Does the angel with 
the flaming sword stand at the stage door to pre- 
vent them forever from getting into the limelight? 


ecinlanianl asim 


BLOWING THE HAIR OFF 


Henri de Parville is credited by the Musical 
News with saying that playing the trombone causes 
haldness. Pianists po violinists are amply sup- 
plied with top hair and players of the clarinet and 
flute are not liable to lose their locks. Locks, by 
the way, are easily picked by Father Time. Eighty 
per cent. of trombonists bald, so it appears, and 
fifty per cent. of cornet players shed their thatches. 
Side whiskers are wonderfully encouraged by 
playing the flute, although the teeth have a tendency 
to fall out. The subject, however, is too big to be 
tackled in this hot weather. 


July 31, 
TRUMPETS 


The first cow’s horn and the last trump. 

The origin of the trumpet is lost in antiquity. 
No doubt the early savage discovered the sound 
produceable from a conch, or big shell. It was a 
simple matter to make a hole in a cow’s horn, and 
a natural step to copy it in metal. The ancient 
Romans knew the true trumpet. It was their 
Lituus, and was used by the cavalry. It was made 
by placing a long strip of thin bronze on a metal 
rod, turning it over, neatly flanging and riveting it, 
and then coating the seam with wax to make it air 
tight. Nor was this all. The ancient Romans also 
learned how to bend the tube back on itself to make 
their trumpets: more portable. It was forgotten 
during the dark ages, to be rediscovered in north- 
ern Italy in the thirteenth century. Sometimes the 
unbent trumpet is used in modern stage work mere- 
ly for the sake of appearances. The march in 
“Aida” is usually ornamented for the eye of the 
spectator by long straight trumpets in the proces- 
sion on the stage. They are exactly the same in- 
struments musically as the trumpets in the orches- 
tra which are bent up into folded tubes for the 
sake of convenience. 

The Romans had another instrument called the 
buccina, which was originally a herdsman’s horn. 
The name by some means or other became attached 
to a kind of long trumpet in the Middle Ages. The 
Italians corrupted the name to bocine and the Eng- 
lish got it buzine, while the Germans twisted it 
into buzaun. After a while a new instrument took 
its rise in northern Italy or southern France, which 
consisted of the bocine, or buzine, or buzaun folded 
up and made to draw in and out so that the tube 
could be lengthened at will. The Spaniards gave 
it the nickname sacabuche, which denotes a kind of 
pump, and is derived from sacar (to draw) and 
bucha (a tube). The French called a small one 
of the kind trompe petite, or little trump, from the 
contraction of which we get trompette or trumpet. 
The Italians called the large one of the kind big 
tromba, or trombone, The Germans kept their old 
word buzaune, but altered it still further into po- 
saune, while the English took the Spanish word 
sacabuche and after a variety of spellings, such as 
saykebud, shackebutte, shakbolt, shagbushe, sagbud, 
sakbud, finally got it to sackbut by the time King 
James’ English Bible was published in 1611. So 
this sackbut which we read of in the Bible is none 
other than our old friend the trombone, still called 
posaune by the Germans. 

On the walls of the House of Gladiators at 
Pompeii there is a fresco made 1,850 years ago 
showing a trumpet almost identical in shape with 
the military keyless trumpet in use today. The old- 
est known sackbut, or posaune, or trombone which 
is still in existence was made by Jorg Neuschel, of 
Nuremberg, in the year 1557. The instrument is as 
much a trombone as any instrument finished yes- 
terday, and has as good a tone. The onty differ- 
ence is that the bell does not spread out quite as 
abruptly as the modern bells do, but swells out 
gradually, more like a cow’s horn. The instrument 
is beautifully finished, and the mouthpiece is very 
smoothly turned and artistically designed. 

It may not be out of place here to speak of the 
wind pressure required by some of the orchestral 
instruments.- The following table was compiled by 
an eminent English scientist, Dr. W. H. Stone, who 
was also a very capable player on several musical 
instruments. These figures are not guesses. They 
have been scientifically found. 


TABLES oF PRESSURES, 
(From lowest to highest.) 


1919 


pn RE RGB Seo att Sends BCR ad 5 inches to 27 inches 
Coes ie. FE REI GS ies 9.0 rhe 
TEE 6 REE cea 6° 02 
Haphomiam. 550. os scdetessevteces gy fee 33 i 


Compare these pressures with those of the wind 
of the open sky. The ordinary breeze does not 
exert a pressure of one inch, or anything but the 
smallest fraction of an inch. 


Miles per hour. Pressure. 
Dente ks. bk patiess + ccowunehs . 1 inch 
Cent RON ais 6 iiss skh hes 56 2 inches 
TENTION. Scie irises rin iccbrasse 79% . 
Tremendous hurricane .........., 97% ¢:.* 


If a volume of wind big enough to fill a city blew 
along at cornet high note pressure there would be 
nothing left of New York but a few strands of 
twisted iron girders. . 

The awful effect of Gabriel’s last trumpet will 
be more terrible than poetic if that renowned 
trumpeter uses a big enough instrument and finds 
enough air to fill it. 

Truly, the dead will be raised, and, we may add, 
the living will be demolished! 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE McCORMACK VOICE 
By Helen M. Bonnet 
Reproduced from Town Talk (San Francisco) in which it was published May 24, 1919. 








I discovered among my circle of friends an excellent 
musician who had heard nearly all the great artists ex- 
cept McCormack until the concert on May 11, so I thought 
that ner opinion of his voice and art would lend variety 
to our musical page as I have so often rhapsodized about 
the excellent quality of his voice, his bel canto, his dramatic 
delivery and wonderful musical intelligence. I asked her to 
telephone me after the concert and this is what she said: 

“What do I think of McCormack’s singing? He al- 
most killed me. I have one regret, that I had to sit 
among so many people so that | could not cry as much 
as I wished. Before I realized it, the tears had fallen, 
splashing all over my gown. This great artist has every 
gift of voice, and its management under majestic con- 
trol. With it he has the power to sway hearts, to search 
the innermost recesses of the imagination. He has more 
than the great Italian or French artists, for he can sing 
in their own languages their glorious musical literature, 
while they do not quite reach the heart of the Anglo- 
Saxon when they sing English, for the reason that their 
English diction does not entirely satisfy the ear. He has 
something else that no other singer of the English lan- 
guage has—that one must be of Celtic origin to possess— 
the skill to convey the humor of the wonderful songs of 
\ Gaelic birth, the songs and ballads that have floated in 
the atmosphere of Ireland for hundreds of years, keeping 
the Irish heart warm and tender. I saw at the concert 
scores of educated singers and music enthusiasts who re- 


joiced in his impeccable art. I say, too, crowds of others 
who looked as if music had no attraction for their ears; 
but their faces, when he sang the music of Ireland, pal- 
pitated with emotion. I had never heard sung a legato 
as marvelous as-his in the Mozart aria; and when he 
sang ‘She Rested by the Broken Brook’ (of Coleridge- 
Taylor) I longed to say, ‘Please keep on forever.’ As 
for Edwin Schneider, the chapter which McCormack is 
said to have devoted to him in his forthcoming book is 
not sufficient. Half the book would not be more than 
his rightful share. McCormack’s phonographic records, 
wonderful as they are, after all remain but triumphs of 
mechanism. For the ecstatic pleasure of the soul, one 
must hear the living, God-given voice of the great artist, 
and be conscious of his presence. 

“McCormack’s recent concerts drew to the Auditorium 
the largest audiences in its history. If I were asked to 
express my view as to which number was most ecstatic- 
ally received by the cosmopolitan audience, I would say, 
Tosti’s ‘L’alba Separa.’ The golden voice rang out with 
exuberance revealing tremendous power, making one 
dream of the blazing noon day hour in a shaded, per- 
fumed garden. As for his diction and spirit, had he 
been born and reared beside Vesuvius he could not have 
seemed more Neapolitan. And were I asked to name one 
song on the program which most appealed to me I would 
say, ‘The Ballynure Ballad,’ because McCormack is the 
only one in the world who can sing it.” 





REDPATH CHAUTAUQUA 
AT NORWICH, N. Y., 
PROVES FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
Elsie Baker and Durieux Make Hit—‘“Pinafore” an 
Excellent Production—Williams’ Jubilee Singers 
Liked—Princess Watahwaso an Added 
Attraction 

Norwich, N. Y., July 22, 1919—Four musical features 
characterized this year’s Redpath Chautauqua at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., viz.: Williams’ Jubilee Singers, Elsie Baker 
in a recital (with cellist Durieux), “Pinafore” by the J. 
K. Murray company (a good show), and the Indian 
“princess” (is every Indian singer a princess?), Watah- 
waso, assisted by a pianist and flutist. 

The colored folks, eight in number, who have sung to- 
gether, some of them for a dozen years, gave a varied 
entertainment, such as is familiar to most people. They 
sang sacred, secular and humorous songs with fine unity, 
their most characteristic singing being in their own “spir- 
ituals.” The second bass, Mr. Williams, gave forth sev- 
eral low D’s of sonority and true pitch. One of the tenors 
is a natural born comedian, introducing everyone’s solo 
numbers with a sneeze, which quite convulsed the chil- 
dren in the audience. 

Elsie Baker, called on the bills “The girl with the 
smile,” was here three seasons ago, singing seated in a 
roller chair, having sprained her ankle. She made a great 
hit at that time, and augmented it at her recital of July 
19, when she sang songs by Haydn, Handel, Lehmann, 
Leoni, La Forge’s “Mother Goose Rhymes” and Verdi's 
“O Don Fatale.” It takes particular art to get a summer 
tent audience to listen to Haydn and Handel, but the 
charming Elsie did it with ease. Every group of songs 
brought her an encore, and the naturalness of her man- 
ner and style of singing was a lesson to every singer in 
her audience. Mr. Durieux also formerly visited Nor- 
wich with Miss Baker, making a hit then, and increasing 
it this time, for he played works easy of comprehension 
with beauty of tone and refined taste. A circus parade 
(the Sells-Floto company) in the midst of the program 
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CALIFORNIA BOHEMIANS HONOR 
f RACHMANINOFF. 
Rachmaninoff and Sir Henry Heyman at the Bohemian Club 
Grove, “Bohemia” (California) on Saturday, June 28, 1919. 


caused temporary stoppage while everybody ran outside to 
gaze on the wonders of the animal world, including the 
usual beauteous maids on horseback, the seven elephants, 
and listened to the two excellent bands as well as the cal- 
liope. Following this the audience resumed listening to Mr. 
Durieux, whose playing of Schumann’s “Traumerei” sank 
deep into all hearts. Blanche Barbot, as before, played 
the accompaniments with much sympathy, and the first big 
audience turned out for this Baker-Durieux recital, many 
automobiles standing outside the tent. 

“H. M. S. Pinafore,” first given in this city in 1880 (the 
writer well knows, for he played the piano at the rehears- 
als and at the performances following here, as well as in 
Sherburne and Earlville), drew the biggest audience of 
the course, as was similarly the case last year, when “The 
Mikado” was given. J. K. Murray, that reliable singer 
and actor, has a company of some thirty members, di- 
rected by Henry H. Hamilton, and a capable lot of sing- 
ers they are. Mr, Murray is an unctuous Sir Joseph, and 
a fine figure of a man is the youthful Del Puente, as the 
Captain. Mildred Shaw sang Josephine brilliantly, and 
Genevieve Finlay acted and sang well as Little Buttercup. 
The Dick Deadeye of William Sellery deserves mention. 
A small orchestra seconded Mr. Hamilton's pianistic ef- 
forts, the drummer man being conspicuously prominent. 
Some drummer! 

Princess Watahwaso, of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, 
assisted by Betty Shuleen, pianist, and Wyert Moore, 
flutist, gave an evening program of Indian songs, talking 
about them and their meaning, giving s6me of the legends 
of the tribe, with descriptive dances. A notable fact was 
that every young man of military age in her tribe enlisted 
voluntarily in the United States Army. She told of the 
Indian’s way of wooing, but said that there was nothing 
doing in that line with her, for “it was an Irishman who 
wooed me.” She is Mrs. Thomas F, Gorman in private 
life. A variety of music was given by the pianist and 
flutist, and the affair was thoroughly enjoyed. In the 
midst of the program a terrific rain storm interrupted, 
during which Rev. J. H. MacConnell, the new pastor of 
the Congregational Church, led the audience in community 
singing. As this vicinity has been regrettably “dry” for 
some weeks (this is no joke), the heavy rain was wel- 
comed rather than otherwise, for central New York is 
essentially an agricultural region. So while the rain came 
down the “spirits” went up! 

CHAUTAUQUA Notes, 

For the first time in several years there was no deficit, 
so we guarantors had no assessment. This means that 
over 750 season tickets at two dollars each were sold. 

Prof. H. G. Lathrop, one of the “advance men” of the 
Redpath management, spent an energetic evening here 
talking to and advising the guarantors; he is the man 
for the place. 

James Rogers, a young lad of twelve years, displayed a 
sweet voice of unusual expressive powers, singing at the 
Indian princess’ concert and at the Children’s Pageant. 
Let us hope that nature will not kill it when maturity 
comes. 

Marion E. Higley graduated in music at the annual 
commencement of Norwich High School, playing Harriet 
Ware’s “Song of the Sea” beautifully. This branch of 
the curriculum of the school is in charge of Sarah Mason, 
an experienced pianist, organist and teacher. 

The excellent piano playing of G. De Vere Simmons, of 
the firm of L. & A. Babcock, was noted by certain musi- 
cal people sojourning in Norwich. There is something 
about his touch and style which reminds those who know 
ef Dr. Linn Babcock, founder of this widely known firm. 

The Sells-Floto Circus, which played here during Chau- 
tauqua Week, has an unusually good band, conducted by 
+ r Brown. There are twenty-five players, all capable 
men, and they give such numbers as the Italian overtures, 
modern marches, etc., with good effect. . W. R. 


An Ultra Modern Musician 

Mrs. Diff: “How is your good husband getting along?” 

Mrs. Biff: “Fine! Gone to work again at good pay.” 

Mrs. Diff (astonished) : “But I thought he had St. Vitus’ 
dance?” 

Mrs. Biff: “He has, but he learned to play a saxophone 
and then got a swell job with a jazz orchestra in a cab- 
aret.”—Buffalo Express. 
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The 1919-20 season will be Mischa Elman’s last in America 
for several years. 


Messager is continuing to receive high praise for his 
London production of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
Ferrari-Fontana, divorced husband of Margaret Mat- 


zenauer, now is married to Marie Tallez. . 

Joseph Bonnet is en route for France and will spend the 
summer abroad. 

Maggie Teyte has been re-engaged by the Society of 
American Singers for its season at the Park Theater. 

An interesting musicale was given at the summer resi 
dence of Gustav Saenger on July 12. 

George Reimherr is singing Mana-Zucca’s “Morning.” 

Saslavsky has been selected as the new concertmaster of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

Percy Grainger’s orchestral works have been conducted 
by Willem Mengelberg at concerts in Holland. 

Frieda Hempel will climb the Canadian Rockies 

Francis Macmillen has received his discharge from the 
army and will soon return to America. 

W. H. Cc. Burnett tells of the Chicago plans of the Cen- 
tral Concert Company. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott has retired as president of the 
Philadelphia Matinee Musical Club 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” can be sung to the words of 
several hymns, 

Elizabeth Cook was awarded a silver loving cup at the 
composition contest held at Evanston, Iil 

Ugo Ara is interested in furthering modern Italian music 
in America. 

Christine Langenhan sang 
Angeles. 

Caruso predicts that Nina Morgana will rank with th: 
very greatest of great sopranos 


for the Gamut Club in Los 


Florence Otis is booked for the entire season of 1910-20 
Ward Lewis is spending two weeks at South Bluehill, Me 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist will give some thirty 
odd joint recitals next season, ‘ 
New York Police Band has become an 
factor in the musical life of the metropolis 
$1,000 is offered for a new air for the Yale College song, 
“Bright College Years,” which now is being sung to 
the tune of “The Watch on the Rhine.” 
John Barnes Wells and Harriet Ware 
Middle West and Southern States. 
“Sorter Miss You” was sung in Shanghai recently 
William C. Carl is in the Berkshires working up a new 
repertory tor next season, 
Josef Stransky discusses the Juilliard bequest 


The 


important 


are to tour the 


Lenora Sparkes will spend a considerable portion of her 
time next season in giving concerts, 

There is to be a gala concert in the Ocean Grove 
torium on August 12. 


Audi 


Wilbur A. Luyster is vacationing at Lake Quacumquasit, 
East Brookfield, Mass. . 
Amparito Farrar credits her success as a concert singer 
to the guiding hand of her mother 
The Ellison-White Musical Bureau's Chautauqua in Che 
halis attracted large audiences 
Idelle Patterson has been engaged for twelve 
with the Stadium Symphony Orchestra. 


concerts 


Sophie Braslau will sing the role of Amneris in nine per- 
tormances of “Aida” with the Chicago Opera 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, has returned to the concert stage 
after two years’ service in France. 


The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick presented Fay Foster 
with a medal. 
E. R. Schmitz desires to secure the names of American 


works to produce in Paris, 
Leo Ornstein is booked for so many recitals next season 
he fears he will have little time 


Wanda Baur and Clifton 
Monday. 


for composing 

Chalmers were married fast 

, . a, me ; 

Porto Rico can boast of having heard most of today’s 
leading musical celebrities 

Tamaki Miura’s debut as Butterfly was the greatest su 
cess San Juan has witnessed so far 

Irma Seydel was enthusiastically received at concerts in 
Virginia and Louisiana. 

William John Hall has been elected president of the Mis 
souri Music Teachers’ Association 

Every group of songs brought Elsie Baker an encore at 
her recent Norwich, N. Y., recital 

» ~o oar 1. » 

Percy Grainger is to appear as soloist with many orches- 
tras next season 
Violet Colby (Mrs. J. E. 

opera stage. 


Liggett) is to return to the 

Maude Kandle and Lucille Bradley, Tacoma musicians, 
have returned from overseas. 

Schumann-Heink is under the exclusive management of 
Haensel & Jones. 

The Princess Chunkas Champ Pu La is in New York 
studying singing. 

Moisseivitch performed the feat of playing without notes 
at a London recital the Chopin B minor sonata, the 
twenty-five preludes and four ballades. 

Mrs, Jamieson says that co-operation in music cannot b¢ 
forced, but it must be attracted. 

Oscar Hammerstein is critically ill in the Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York. 

Oscar Strauss, the Viennese light opera composer, is or 
ganizing a tour of the United States for himself and 
a number of Austrian composers. 

Adolph Lewisohn was honored by New York City for 
his work in bettering the conditions of the masses. 


G. N. 
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MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louls Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 
7 CONCERTS ——— CHURCH —— OPERA 
773 Jefierson Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


The American Tenor 
rt—Oratori 

RAYMOND A L LAN em ponent rst 
25 West 42nd St., New York 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
Now In France 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 


Management: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera Association 
on tour with the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Bocking 
For dates, address JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) 
™ Aeolian Hall, N.Y. Mason © Hamlin Piane 


JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Under Exclusive Management of 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 



































Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covunten 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triamph’”’ 
Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 
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Albany, N. Y., July 23, 1919.—Russell Carter will leave 
here August 15 for New York City, and New Jersey and 
Long Island resorts, where he will remain until his 
duties as head of the music department at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., call him to that city. Mr. Carter is con- 
ducting the music course at the summer session of the 
State College for Teachers here with weekly community 
sings. He is also organist and music director of the First 
Church (Reformed). His successor there has not been 
named. Kenneth W. Rice has returned from Northamp- 
ton where he took a special course in teaching methods. 
He is organist and master of choristers in St. Ann’s 
Church, Amsterdam, and has been heard in joint recital 
with Florence McDonough, contralto. 

Dr. Frank Sill Rogers is spending the summer in Cali- 
fornia. His sister, Anna Rogers Kinsman, coloratura 
soprano of Texas, is visiting here. Recently she was 
soloist at ¢ luncheon of the Albany Rotary Club. There 
will be a special normal course of music next month at the 
Academy of the Holy Names. 

Edward Rice gave a violin recital at the Schoo] ot 
Fine Arts, Saratoga Springs, assisted by Selma Lidzansky 
and John De Heck. 

Eight year old Margaret Leonia Teitz, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Teitz, Jr., of musical circles, is study- 
ing dancing with Helen Moller of New York, at Mount 
Kisco. 

Joseph Dwyer is acting organist at St. Vincent de Paul's 
church. 

The Knights of Columbus Opera Company has post- 
poned the presentation of “The Doctor of. Alcantara” 
until September. James Gregory Mahar is director 
There will be a comparatively small chorus. 

A party of musical folk, headed by Dennis B. Kinsley 
and Stephen F. Moran, will pass some time at Long Lake 
in the Adirondacks. 

Among the soloists at the musicales at the State Col- 
lege for Teachers this summer are Roger H. Stonehouse, 
Georgine Theo Avery, Laura M. N. Ross, and Mary 
Whish. 

Lydia F. Stevens recently underwent an operation on 
her throat. 

Robert Kerr Colville, of New York, has been passing 
some time in town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Denison are at their farm 
at Berlin where they have entertained a number of house 
parties of musical folk. Among their guests next month 
will be Dr. A. B. Jeffery, of Boston, the well known or- 
ganist. 

Edmund L. Northrup, of Troy, will go to New York 
next month to study operatic scores with a conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane is arranging a program of 
chamber music for the music department of the Women’s 
Club of Albany for next season. There will also be other 
attractive programs during the season. Marguerite Heis- 
ler is head of the department. 

Now that the war is over and Albany soldiers are re- 
turning in large numbers there is greater enthusiasm than 
ever over the municipal band concerts. Never in the his- 
tory of these events have they been so largely attended 
and those in charge are convinced that the war fostered 
the love of good music among the boys who donned the 
khaki and the blue for Uncle Sam. 

Floyd Howard Walter has resumed his duties as musi- 
cal director for F. F. Proctor, at the Leland, after a pro- 
longed absence in service. There is no little speculation 
as to who will have the leadership of the orchestra to be 
installed when Proctor’s Hall, the largest theater in this 
section reopens October 15 after repairs. The theater was 
for many years known as a memorial to Harmanus 
Bleecker, being his gift to the city for public meetings. 
Later it was transformed into a theater but was occa- 
sionally leased for concerts where some of the best known 
artists and companies in this country, including the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, appeared during the past 
decade. 

A number from this section are in attendance at the 
summer school of music conducted by A. Y. Cornell, of 
New York, at Round Lake. 

Prof. Harold W. Thompson is giving a series of organ 
recitals this summer at the First Presbyterian Church, 

It is expected that meetings of the Albany Community 
Chorus, abandoned during the summer, will be resumed 
in October. 

J. Austin Springer was presented with a handsome 
watch chain recently by students at the Mason Piano 
School in observance of the school anniversary. 

Elsa Lyons Cook, a native Albanian, who has gained 
renown in oratorio and concert work, has been in this 
city for several days. 

Jean Newell Barrett will conduct a chorus for the 
study of part songs for the Women’s Club next season, 

There is a growing colony of Albany musicians at Lake 
George this summer while Saranac, Luzerne, Long Lake 
and other Adirondack resorts also claim those who have 
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gone for rest, recreation or study with famous teachers 
who take a few pupils during the summer months, 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Barre, Vt., July 21, 1919.—Plans are in progress to 
have a choral club in Barre next season, with Nelson 
Coffin, of Keene, N. H., as the director. The society will 
probably give a concert in the spring of 1920. 

Marion Keeler, of Burlington, is expected to appear in 
recital here in the autumn, y 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., July 21, Sy Mn the opening of 
summer school of music at the University of Vermont the 
city sees more local musical activity than at any other 
time of the year. John W, Nichols, head of the vocal de- 
partment, inaugurated a series of lecture-recitals last Mon- 
day afternoon at the Sigma Nu Fraternity house. He 
gave European, African, Asiatic and American folksongs, 
and told of the origin of each, Mrs, Nichols, of the piano 
department of the school, served as his accompanist. Fol- 
iowing the program Mr. Nichols conducted a short sing, in 
which the audience joined. The lecture-recitals will be a 
regular Monday feature. 

The members of the summer school of music gave a de- 
lightful program of dramatic interpretations and musical 
numbers on July 16, Miss A. Dean Cram presented en- 
joyable readings and Irene Behrau, Louis Greene and 
Sidney Russell were heard in vocal and piano numbers. 

A choral club has been formed by members of the sum- 
mer school and interested citizens. F, B. Jenks has been 
elected chairman, and Mrs. G. I. Forbes, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee will consist of the 
aforementioned officers and Charles Lee Tracy and John 
W. Nichols. It is planned that the choral club be main- 
tained as a permanent organization for the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols will give their first and 
only joint recital of the summer season on July 25 at the 
Howard Relief Hall. 

Howard Relief Hall was crowded to the doors on the 
uly 17, when Anne McLeary, of New York 
City, and Claire Dudley Buck, reader, gave a recital. 
Their program was an attractive one, and Miss McLeary, 
who is a brilliant pianist, and Miss Buck, who has been 
for several years director of the department of expression 
in the University Summer School, won much applause. 

The announcement was made today that next season 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Wilder will give a series of six 
recitals, at which they will present sixty of their pupils, 
ten at each event. The concerts will be given at Howard 
Relief Hall, and the students participating will come from 
all over Vermont and New tomedties This will be the 
first season in several years that the Wilders, who are 
well known vocal and piano teachers in Vermont, have 
given any recitals in Burlington. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Little Rock, Ark., July 10, 1919—A lawn féte was 
given by the Chaveaux Music Club on Thursday, June 26, 
at Rock Hill Terrace, the studios of Gray Perry, pianist, 
and Laurent Chaveaux, voice specialist and coach. The 
lawn was illuminated by myriads of fairy-like lanterns of 
Futurist design and color, and large spotlights lighted the 
stage into which the large porte cochere had been con- 
verted. The background of the stage was of massed 
palms, and the curtain was white, covered with multi- 
colored balloons, furnishing an excellent setting for the 
following program: Introduction, Josie Frazee Cappleman ; 
“The Little Sunbonnet” (Lohr), sung by Chaveaux Club 
chorus, with soloists, Mrs. Elmer Jernigan, Miss Frank 
Johnson and Margaret Hall—Mr, Chaveaux at the piano; 
“The Americans Come!” (Foster), Mme. Boddie; aria 
from “Bohéme” (Puccini), Paul Bujarski; “The Return 
(Roma), Mrs, Harry Haines; “Invitation to the Dance” 
Weber), Frances Rhoton and Josephine Terry; “Summer 
Idyll” (Lack), Josephine Terry; “Narcissus” (Nevin), 
Marjorie Valega; “ tian Mummy Dance” (Lampe), 
Margaret Bean and Christine Whitman; “Vision : of 
Salome” (Joyce), Thayer Roberts; “Prisoners’ Dance” 
(Sibelius), therine Hamilton Traub; “Hungarian 
Dance” (Brahms), Elizabeth Traub. 

Ithaca, N. Y., July 23, 1919.—A very interesting piano 
recital was given by Ernest R. Kroeger at Barnes Hall, 
Cornell University, on Thursday evening, July 17, The 
program, which consisted entirely of compositions of 
Chopin, was as follows: Fantasie in F minor, op. 49; 
nocturne, op. 15, No. 2; etudes, op. 10; Nos. 5 and 12, 
op. 26; Nos. 6, 7 and 11; ballade, No. 4, op. 54; valse, 
op. 42; prelude, op. 28, No. 19 and polonaise, op, 53. 
The next recital was scheduled to take place on July 
24 and was made up of compositions by American 
composers. 

Millie Shields, contralto, pupil of Sarah Yancy Cline, 
of the Little Rock Conservatory of Music, was heard in 
recital recently. She has a good voice and was warmly 
received. Barbara Cline Fones gave two groups of piano 
numbers and showed marked talent. 

Edna Ferguson Boddie, who is to fill an engagement 
with the Carl Grossman Orchestra, gave a recital at the 
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SASCHA JACOBINOFF, 
Violinist, who for a brief few weeks turned his 






back on music in general and concerts in par- 
ticular, bridging the span between his Eastern 
engagements and his summer's work of lecturing 
at the University of California at Berkeley, by a 
stay at the Grand Canon. In addition to Jacobi- 
noff’s pedagogic work he is being heard in a series 
of recitals at the Greek Theater of the Univer- 
sity of California, 
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Hotel Marion recently. Laurent Chaveaux was at the 
piano. 

The Arkansas Democrat has inaugurated a musical page, 
which is a new departure for Little Rock papers. The 
Democrat recognizes the claims of music on the people 
and is urging the erection of fitting memorials to the 
deeds of the brave sons of the United States, and believes 
that the suggestion by Mrs. H. H. Foster for a memorial 
auditorium will soon be under construction. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”’) 

Missoula, Mont., July 18, 1919.—The piano teachers 
of this city have been presenting classes of pupils in re- 
cital the past few weeks, the programs marking the close 
of the season’s activity. The musical interest along all 
lines has been unusually keen, and the programs given 
have been accepted with an enthusiasm that has been most 
gratifying to both teachers and classes. Among the re- 
citals of recent date was that given by the class of Ray- 
mond Austin, on the evening of June 24. The house was 
filled with relatives and friends, who enjoyed an artistic 
program of sixteen numbers. 

On the evening of June 27 Mrs. McGuffey entertained a 
company of guests at her studio on Stephens avenue with 
a well given program rendered by her piano class, Twenty- 
three took part, and the appreciation of the audience was 
evidenced by the hearty applause which greeted each per- 
former, 

The piano pupils of Lillian Reeves were heard in a 
recital given at her studio on South Fifth street west. 
Fifteen pupils took part, and a gold medal for proficiency 
was awarded to Newell Robertson. Other awards given 
after the program were: A gold pin for diligence to 
Vivian Robertson, a gold pin to Marian Redle for dili- 
gence, a diploma for having completed a_ prescribed 
amount of work to Margaret Redle, and certificates for 
promotion were given to Lillian Leonard, Mary Brown, 
Vivian Robertson, Phyllis Russell, Marian Redle, Newell 
Robertson and Katherine Redle. 

The faculty of the college of music of. the State Uni- 
versity presented a good program on Tuesday evening, 
July 1, in the auditorium on the campus. They were 
greeted with the usual applause which testifies to the ap- 
preciation of these members of the faculty by the music 
lovers of the city who filled the hall. The following pro- 
gram was given: Concerto, op. 26 (Bruch), Miss White, 
violinist; “From Halberg’s Time” (Grieg), Miss Swenson, 
pianist; “I Have a Rendezvous with Death” (Boyd), Mr. 
Smith, tenor; “Love Song” (Grieg), “Old Bruin” (Bur- 
leigh), Miss White; impromptu nocturne in D flat, waltz 
in A flat (Chopin, Miss Swenson; “Forever and a Day” 
(Mack), “Greatest Miracle of All” (Guion), “A Khaki 
Lad” (Aylward), Mr. Smi 

Miami, Fla., July 20, pone J. R. Livingston, at 
one time an enthusiastic member of the Wisconsin Y. W. 
C. A. Glee Club, led the mass singing at the girls’ party at 
the Y. W. C, A. summer camp. 

Letters from Mary Poore, delegate from the Children’s 
Music Club, and Grace Porterfield Polk, State delegate to 
the Biennial Music Festival at Peterboro, June 26-July 5, 
tell of the delightful features of the convention. 

An interesting program by the Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Mrs. Frank Keene as soloist, was enjoyed 
by a large and appreciative audience last Tuesday evening 
in the Central School auditorium. The opening number 
was a march, “Pompadour,” composed by L. A. Munier, 
pianist-composer and president of the organization. Ed 
Mitchell and Earl Clark played “Nanine,” a duet for clari- 
nets. These “Pop” concerts are growing more and more 
popular each week and are a boon to music lovers during 
the summer season, when so many of the clubs have dis- 
banded until the winter season. 

The Children’s Music Club presented a very fine pro- 
gram today. Stanley Denzinger told the story of Mozart ina 
pleasing ayia several of the children played and recited ; 
Mrs. L. Safford led in a parliamentary law drill, and 
Mrs. De Fe: Wardlaw devoted more than half an hour 
to giving a fascinating lesson in Spanish. 
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Neponsit, L. I.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 
Ocean Grove, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


An Men Musicale at Neponsit, L. I. 


Neponsit, L. I., July 15, 1919.—-A musicale quite out 
of the er ‘was given at the summer residence 
here of Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, on Saturday 
evening, July 12, when Mina Elman, sister of Mischa 
Elman, and Eleanor Brock provided some very pleas- 
ant singing. 

Miss Elman, who is the possessor of a remarkably 
fine dramatic soprano voice, of wide range and power, 
was heard in Verdi's aria “Pace mio Dio,” from “Forza 
del Destino”; the “Quel Ruscelletto,” by Paradies, and, 
after insistent demands for an encore, added “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces,” by Wilson. Her singing 
of these numbers created a marked impression and 
gave promise that the name of Elman would shortly 
become identified with vocal achievement of.a very 
high order. 

Miss Brock, who hails from the South and who has 
just signed a contract to appear in a concert tour with 
Bonci, has a coloratura soprano voice of rare quality 
and gave a brilliant rendition of Ophelia’s Mad Scene 
from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” supplementing the same with 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

The musicale was made doubly auspicious by the 
presence of Mischa Elman and Beryl Rubinstein, who 
graciously consented to assist the two young singers. 
Beryl Rubinstein opened the evening with a splendid 
performance -S Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waters” and “The Bells,” by Liadow. The climax of 
the evening, however, came with a masterly perform- 
ance of the César Franck violin and piano sonata by 
Mischa Elman and Beryl Rubinstein. It aroused the 
assembled guests to a high pitch of enthusiasm and 
transformed the rather informal concert into a genu- 
ine metropolitan musical event. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Riesen- 
feld, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Daiber, Mr. Zuro, Mme. D. 
M. Valeri and A. Valeri, Lisa Elman, Melvin Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Murray, Major K. Mandell, Mrs. 
Budd Mandell, Mr. and Mrs. George Basch, Mrs. W. 
Cornell, Mrs. Lionel Perera, Mr. Perera, Mrs. and Miss 
Weinacht, Mrs. and Dr. T. Edlich, and Erie Von Der 
Goltz. 


American Institute Summer Session Ends 


Last week the regular summer session at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, New York, came to an end, 
although a number of students are continuing private les- 
sons until their professional duties call them home for the 
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fall season. The summer has been an unusually fortunate 
one for work, and the mental and artistic atmosphere at 
the school has matched the weather with which Dame 
Nature has blessed New York. An exceptionally happy 
group of men and women have reaped an abundant har- 
vest of knowledge in their chosen fields. 

The playing classes were held by Leslie Hodgson, and 
a wide range of compositions were criticized by him. The 
private lessons in piano were given by Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Sherman and Miss Nugent. Sergei Kli- 
bansky’s time was filled with young artists as well as a 
number of mature musicians, who embraced the interval 
between seasons as a chance to recuperate their vocal 
methods, and add to their stock in trade as instructors. 
The regular course in piano pedagogy was given to a 
group of interested teachers, mostly from the South, who 
had the benefit of instruction along technical lines from 
William Sherman and Anastasia Nugent, while the lec 
tures in method were given by Eloise Close. Harmony 
and form were taught by Miss Nugent. The violin work 
was in the hands of Theodore Spiering and George K. 
Raudenbush. 

All of the concerts and recitals were largely attended, 
and were of exceptionally high artistic order. July 25, 
there was a large social gathering at which four of the 
artist pupils of Mr, Klibansky sang, namely, Lalla Bright 
Cannon, soprano; Ruth Pearcy, contralto; Sudwurth 
Frasier, tenor, and Felice De Gregorio, baritone. The six 
concerts during the course were given Wednesday morn 


ings by the following artists: Cora Cook, contralto; Lotta 
Madden, soprano; George K. Raudenbush and Samuel 
Olistein, violinists; Madeline Giller, May Olive Arnold, 
Louise R. Keppel, Newman Winkler, Margaret Spotz, 
Carolyn Hughes, John Camph, Samuel Prager and Erna 


Oster, pianists. 


Moncrieff’s New York Recital, December 15 


During the month of July, Alice Moncrieff, contralto, 
has been enjoying a vacation as the guest of Rudolph 
Schmitz and his daughter, Adele, of St. Louis, at Paul 
Smith’s, in the Adirondacks, New York. The singer will 


give her New York debut recital at Aeolian Hall on De- 


cember 15. 
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HUGE CROWD ATTENDS 
CHICAGO BISPHAM RECITAL 
Distinguished Besitons & Guest Teacher at 


American Conservatory—Local Musicians 
Active—College and Conserva- 


tory Notes 

Chicago, Ill, July 24, 1919—To add luster to its sum- 
mer term this year, the American Conservatory of Music, 
of which John J, Hattstaedt is the efficient head, engaged 
that prominent artist and teacher, David Bispham. - To 
further increase the interest in the summer school this 
progressive institution presented its guest teacher in re- 
cital with several members of its faculty on Wednesday 
morning, July 23. Although all American Conservatory 
recitals and concerts are attended by full houses, seldom, 
if ever, has a larger crowd been present than that which 
packed every inch of available Kimball Hall space, in- 
cluding the stage, and an equally large crowd tried to 
gain admission, most of whom heard the concert from 


the lobby. Interest centered around Mr, Bispham, who 
sang a group of four songs and recited Poe’s “The Raven” to 
music by Arthur Bergh. Every inch a great artist, the dis- 
tinguished baritone electrified his hearers through his 
mastery in Schumann's “The Two Grenadiers,” Sulli- 
van’s “Orpheus and His Lute,” Verdi's “When I Was a 
Page,” and “The Seven Ages of Man,” by H. H. Huss. 
One could dwell at length upon Bispham’s art, so exquisite 
is it, and mere words seem futile when trying to express 
what a fine artist he really is. In reciting to music Mr, 


Bispham excels, and his reading of “The Raven” was a 
great delight Others appearing were Marie Partridge 
Price, soprano, who sang beautifully a group of three 


Russian songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff and the flower duet 
from “Madame Butterfly” with Miss Johnson; and Heniot 


Levy, the popular Chicago pianist, who played, with: his 
reancesc? DADDI 
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usual fine art bers by Schumann, his own “Petite Valses” 
and a Chopin group. Prederic Perrson furnished admira- 
ble accompaniments. 

In securing the valuable services of this distinguished 
vocal authority and coach, President Hattstaedt has added 
another feather to his cap. This institution is fast forg- 
ing ahead as one of the best schools in the country. 

Joun HANp A VIsrrTor. 

This office was favored with the visit of John Hand, the 
widely known tenor of New York, who spent a few days 
in the Windy City. A busy season is ahead of this artist 
and his many engagements already booked will keep him 
constantly busy. 

Booxincs For KemNAN-EASTLAKe Duo. 

Engagements are being made for the Keirnan-Eastlake 
Duo, under the management of Harriet Martin Snow, 
who has booked them for an appearance with the Ridge 
Woman's Club in October and the Englewood Woman’s 
Club in March next. 

Ruta ANperson at GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

A postcard comes from Ruth Anderson, the well known 
Minneapolis violinist and correspondent of the Musica. 
Courter, from Glacier National Park, where she is enjoy- 
ing “her finest vacation.” With Miss Anderson is a pian- 
ist and flutist, and the three are there for July and August. 
Miss Anderson writes: “We hike mornings, sleep after- 
noons, and play from 8 to 11 evenings. The scenery here 
surpasses any J have ever seen. I will be ready to work 
hard after September 1.” 

Hans Hess Witt Have Busy Season. 

A few engagements already made for that prominent 
cellist, Hans Hess, are as follows: Mendelssohn Club, 
Rockford, Ill., October 9; Amateur Musical Club, Peoria, 
Ill. Mr. Hess will give his first New York recital on Oc- 
tober 22, and at that time will undoubtedly have the same 
distinct success which has been his wherever he has ap- 
peared. With Mrs, Hess, who is an excellent pianist and 
accompanist, the cellist went up to Fort Sheridan last week 
to play for the wounded soldiers, winning the hearty ap- 
proval of their delighted listeners. 

Sisy. SAmMMis-MACDeRMip Stncers ‘on SUMMER Tour. 

This quartet of young women, organized in the studio of 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, was booked for an eight weeks’ 
tour early in July, and just as it was losing the services 
of its second soprano. In three days’ time Helen Rock- 
well, a young Evanston soprano, learned the program and 
stepped into the breach, That a good ensemble has been 
maintained is gleaned from the favorable reports that 
have come in regarding the program. The other members 
of the quartet are Susanne Brown, Doris Doe and Merlyn 
Pococke. 





MacBurney Strupios Recitat, 

The popularity of the MacBuriey Studios recitals never 
wanes as was evidenced last Monday evening when a large 
gathering came to hear the recital given by Minnie Flor- 
ence Sanderson, contralto, even though the night was very 
warm. The recitalist on this occasion proved comely, and 
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pa gy og A . mec pei voice of pleasing quality, espe- 
cially in the middle and w ster, suggesting more a 
mezzo-soprano. Miss Sendecson dlecloced excellent training 
and she handles her voice carefully and tastefully. She sang 
well “Si tu m’ami” yin, <0 “Affani del Pensier” and 
“Come and trip it,” by 1, and accomplished good 
effects in the blind girl’s aria from “La Gioconda.” A 
group by Borodin and Ra won her much ap- 
plause and she revealed a good sense of humor in the 
group of folksongs made up of “O can ye sew cushions,” 
by Hopekirk; “The Four Maries” and “Frog went a-court- 
ing.” Miss derson is at her best when singing songs 
requiring full voice, 
Tue Krys at Suttons Bay. 


The Kryl family is spending the summer at Suttons Bay, 
where Marie, the young and talented pianist, is making the 
woods resound with her music. She is studying repertory 
preparatory to a prolonged stay in Switzerland. Her sis- 
ter Josy, artist-pupil of Ysaye, accompanied by her insep- 
arable violin, is also at the bay. Mrs. Kryl expects her 
husband, the well-known Bohumir Kryl, to join them there 
when his season is finished. After a few weeks’ rest he 
will proceed to Switzerland with his pianist daughter. 

Artist Recitats at Busan Conservatory. 

During its summer session the Bush Conservatory pre- 
sents prominent members of its faculty in a series of artist 
recitals, which are becoming more and more popular. This 
week, Thursday afternoon, a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence heard Richard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist; 
Moses Boguslawski, pianist, and Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone, in an interesting program. Brahms’ D minor sonata 
for violin and piano, played by Messrs. Czerwonky and 
Boguslawski, opened the program, and although somewhat 
long for a summer afternoon, it was so well played by 
both. artists that it held the listeners’ attention. Mr. Czer- 
wonky played, in his unsurpassable style and finish, three 
of his own excellent compositions—‘Romance,” “Two 
Modern Sketches” and “Dance.” Mr. Clark sang the De- 
bussy “Three ballades of Francois Villon,” and the pianist 
brought the program to a close with his rendition of the 
Paganini-Liszt six caprices, 

Last Saturday afternoon, Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianist; 
H. William Nordin, baritone, and Rowland Leach, violin- 
ist, members of the Bush Conservatory faculty, appeared 
in a joint recital at the school’s recital hall. 

Cuicaco Musica, Cortece Items. 

Edouard Dufresne has been engaged for the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College. Mr Defresne, who is of 
French parentage, has made a notable success as a concert 
singer since his debut in Paris as a pupil of Essanruel. 

The closing concert of the Chicago Musical College's 
summer series will be given in Ziegfeld Theater, August 
2, when the program will be presented by students of the 
guest teachers—Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Oscar 
Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon. 

_The concert which was given by the Chicago Musical 
College in Ziegfeld Theater this | Sonal morning was 
presented by students in the piano, violin and vocal de- 
partments, assisted by Edward Collins, guest artist. 

Sturkow-Ryper Soncs Popucar, 

There is a great demand for the services of the gifted 
pianist, Sturkow-Ryder, and equally as great a demand 
for her clever compositions. A woman of many activities, 
who has won success in pee everything she has 
set about to do, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has proved popular 
with everyone who knows her and her work. She is now 
busy ona big composition which she will play at the Lock- 
port Festival in the fall, and has just finished an unusual 
song, “The Wind and the Sun,” which was written espe- 
cially for Charles W. Clark, who will sing it at the 
Lockport Festival, For this song Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
wanted for the subject the best-known thing in the world 
and so selected one of Aesop’s fables, “The Wind and 
the Sun,” arranging the words into a little poem. She has 
also written “Three Desert Scenes” for cello and piano, 
and has made records of eleven Chopin mazurkas. Con- 
cert dates for the next season for this fine artist are al- 
ready coming in fast and she looks forward to an un- 
usually busy year. 

AmerIcAN CONSERVATORY Notes. 

The American Conservatory announces the engagement 
of Letitia Kempster-Barnum as director of the school of 
Expression and Dramatic Art. In accepting this engage- 
ment Mrs, Barnum will continue to hold the position of 
President of the Chicago School of Expression at the Fine 
Arts Building, a school of which she is the founder and 
which has met with conspicuous success. Mrs. Barnum 
has been prominently identified with dramatic training for 
many years and is recognized as an authority in that line 
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MISCHA ELMAN TO PLAY OVER 100 CONCERTS NEXT SEASON 


1919-20 Season Last in America for Several Years 











Mischa Elman, the distinguished Russian violinist, who appears on the cover of this week’s issue of 
the Musica Courter, needs no lengthy introduction to the American public, or, for that matter, to any 
civilized public. He is the only violinist who has to his credit an unbroken series of successes continuing 
over twelve consecutive seasons in America, Almost immediately after the signing of the armistice he 
received a tempting offer of important engagements in Europe, and at first decided to accept the contract. 
However, owing to the number of dates which his manager, R. E. Johnston, had booked for him here in 
January and February, 1920, the plan had to be postponed to a later date. 

Already announcement has been made that the [919-20 season will be Mr. Elman’s last in this country 
for a period of at least three or four years. Judging from the bookings that have been secured up to the 
present date, his farewell tour will be a memorable one. It is certain that he will have filled over a hun- 
dred concert engagements at the end of next season, and, as in the one just closing, he will be heard again 
in joint recitals with Eugene Ysaye, the famous Belgian master. These joint recitals number ten and the 
first one is to be held at the New York Hippodrome on November 16. The two violinists will then be 
heard in such cities as Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, D:troit, St. Louis, Cincinnati and other important places. 

During the time spent in Europe, before his return to this country, Mischa Elman will play in most 
of the large music centers, and he may perhaps pay a visit to Australia. 

Huce Ocean Grove Auprence Hears Him, 

On Saturday evening, July 26, when he played at Ocean Grove, N. J., he was heard for the last time 
this season. There was a large and interested audience on hand to welcome him, and the concert was in 
every way a fitting climax to the very successful season of 1918-1919. Equal to the success at the Ocean 
Grove appearance was the concert which he gave at the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, Va., on 
the evening of July 21. The impression he made may best be gauged by the reproduction of a headline 
of one of the daily papers, which read: “Elman Played to papectty House—Packed Audience Held Spell- 
bound—Applause Deafening—Great Artist True to Form.” The article went on to describe the event as 
being the “most brilliantly beautiful” in many years. - 8 once ccurmeane ' 

In former years the violinist and his family have taken a cottage at one of the beaches near New York, 
but this summer Mr. Elman has decided to spend most of the time motoring, as he is very enthusiastic 
about that means of recreation, because one can cover so much ground in an automobile and see so many 
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“HOW SHALL I PHRASE IT?” 
The question in the caption of this article 
seems to be the one that Artur Bodanzky is 
asking himself as he sits on the boulder in 
the, bit of woods near his summer home in 





Seal Harbor, Me. Not that Bodanzky ever 

is much puzzled as to his musical intentions 

but he wears an expression in this picture 

which seems to augur that he will leave 

nothing undone to make his concerts with 

the New Symphony Orchestra next season 
spell prefection, 
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of work. Students of the American Conservatory will 
have the privilege of enjoying the advantages offered by 
both schools, 

The summer session of the American Conservatory closed 
July 26, having had a record attendance, including almost 
every state in the Union. The public recitals at Kimball 
Hall were a feature of the session introducing a number 
of prominent artists, each performance drawing a large 
and musical audience. The climax was reached with the 
fifth and last one, David Bispham appearing, when hun- 
dreds of people were unable to gain admission to hear 
this great artist. 

John J, Hattstaedt, president of the American Conserva- 
tory, and family will summer in Charlevoix, Mich. 

Ragna Linne is resting in Pasadena, Cal. 

MusicAL Extension Series AkTISTS, 

The Musical Extension Series, inaugurated last. season 
by Frank A. Morgan, will be given again this year in 
Orchestra Hall, and the following will give the programs: 
October 30, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with Harold 
Henry as soloist playing the MacDowell concerto; Apollo 
Musical Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, with Isidor 
Berger, violinist, soloist; November 20, the Zoellner Quar- 
tet; February 16, Ernest Davis, tenor, as soloist, and 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Barbara Maurel, contralto, 
will furnish the March 15 program. As last season, Mr. 
Morgan will also continue the series given in the churches 
here with good artists, 

Nores. 

Edwin J. Gemmer, Kimball Building, is busily engaged 
with a class of teachers from in and out of town, who 
have availed themselves of the benefit of his advanced 
piano teaching. 

A. Ray Carpenter is conducting a large summer normal 
at his Kimball Hall studios, which promises to be the 
largest his musical efficiency has ever called together. 

Carl E. Craven, tenor, 422 Fine Arts Building, has been 
singing all during the month of July in the quartet of the 
First Baptist Church of Evanston. His own church, St. 
Paul’s on the Midway, where Mr. Craven is director and 
tenor soloist, is closed for the summer. Mr. Craven is 
also teaching during the summer. 

JeANNetTTE Cox. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey at Globe Concert 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey, soprano, was the principal solo- 
ist at an extra concert in the series of the New York 
Evening Globe’s Music Club, given in the auditorium 
of the DeWitt Clinton High School on July 25. The 
program had been especially arranged by Frank La 
Forge, the composer-pianist, who is honorary president 
of the club, and his compositions predominated on the 
program. Mme. Rider-Kelsey was heard in the aria, 
“Tl est doux, ilest bon,” from “Herodiade,” and also in 
a group of songs which included “Le Papillon,” Four- 
drain; “Chanson Triste,” Duparc, and three La Forge 
songs—‘To a Messenger,” “The Crucifix” and 
“Spooks.” With Mr. La Forge at the piano her num- 
bers were given in masterly style. She is possessed of 
a tone of lovely quality, employs skill in phrasing, and 
has a fine knowledge of shading. She was called back 
many times and finally repeated the “To a Messenger.” 
Ernesto Bertimen, the Mexican pianist, was also heard 
in a group of La Forge compositions for piano, achiev- 
ing a brilliant success. 


Namara Booked for Detroit in December 


One of the first artists engaged for the Central Con- 
cert Company’s big course in Detroit is Marguerite 
Namara, lyric soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, who will sing there on December 16 in joint re- 
cital with Theo Karle, the tenor. 


delightful spots in so short a time. 




















Gordon Re-engaged for Stadium Concerts 


Philip Gordon, the pianist, who was one of the solo- 
ists at the Stadium concert on July 21, when the Bel- 
gian national holiday was celebrated, gave such a bril- 
liant performance of the Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G 
minor that he was forced to respond to a double en- 
core. Mr. Gordon has been re-engaged for a second 
appearance in the series to take place during the last 
week in August. 


Harold Land’s Second Stockbridge Recital 

Harold Land, baritone, arranged an attractive program 
for his second recital at Heaton Hall, Stockbridge, Mass., 
on Sunday evening, July 20. He sang in an artistic man 
ner a group of negro melodies, old English songs, and 


numbers by Handel and Secchi. The baritone’s third 
group included such favorite concert numbers as “At 
Dawning,” Cadman; “Mother o’ Mine,” Tours; “Smilin’ 
Through,” Arthur A. Penn, and Vanderpool’s “Values.” 
In response to the vigorous applause Cadman's “At Dawn- 
ing” was repeated. Encores to several of the othetr selec 
tions included “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” “The 
Rosary” and “Exquisite Hour.” 


Stearns Goes to Washburn College 
Henry Stearns of Jacksonville, Ill, has been elected to 
succeed Elias Bredin as dean of the fine arts school of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, and will begin his 
work there when the school opens in September. Dean 
Bredin resigned a few weeks ago to return to the Chicago 
Musical College. 
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“Personally, I feel that with the extra stanza added 
to your already famed song, it would add a greater hit 
to your later edition.”—Charles A. Miller. 





“] feel, however, with a great many others that the 
song is too short and that another stanza would add 
to its charm.”—Bertha Hirsch, 


“{ think the third stanza is a very fine addition and 
finishes the story of the text.”—Lionel P. Storr, Provi- 


dence, R, I 








“Did you ever receive an interesting letter and was 
just about to be disappointed at its briefness when, turn- 
ing over the page, you found a P, S. which made up 
for it all? That is the way the third stanza of your 
‘Smilin’ Thro’ strikes me. It is short but satisfies.”— 
Mildred Hanagan, Cobden, Ill. 





“Frankly, my only criticism of this number was its 
brevity, and I thoroughly believe the addition of the 
third verse will add to its popularity and long life. It 
is indeed a pleasing song—one of these simple little 
things that stir up all kinds of complex emotions.”— 
James Woods, Perry, la. 





“Your charming song ‘Smilin’ Thro’ captivated me. 
This additional verse is very poetic and beautiful and 
gives a mystic suggestion which sets it off.”—Kathryn 
White, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“T am delighted with the verse you are to add to this 
song. It gives the whole a more complete thought and 
ends well.”—Edwin Feller, Norfolk, Va. 





“By all means include the third stanza in ‘Smilin’ 
Thro’, as I think the sentiment beautiful and it adds 
considerably to the attractiveness of the song.”— 
Charies N. Granville, Louisville, Ky. 





“I prefer ‘Smilin’ Thro’ with the extra stanza added.” 
Pearle Kiester, Staunton, Va. 





“I agree with you that it would be a good idea to 
lengthen the song to the extent of that one stanza, I 
have been glad to recommend the song to the singers 
who coach with me.”—Walter Golde, 





“Do I like the idea of a third stanza? By all means.” 
—Ella Van Dorn Markell, Asbury Park, N. J. 





“By all means add the third stanza. The musical set- 
ting is smooth and reminds one a little of Hugo Wolf, 
which is a big compliment to your work.”—Henry 
Nordlin, St. Paul, Minn, 





“IT have sung your song so often, and invariably 
would be asked to sing another verse or repeat the 
song. Remarks were that it is too beautiful to be so 
short.”—Sissieretta Jones, Providence, R. I. 





“Smilin Thro’ is an exceptionally good song. Add 
the third verse.”—D, A. Clippinger, Chicago, III. 





“On several occasions I have been requested to re- 
peat ‘Smilin’ Thro,’ and I should advise you by all 
means to add the third verse, which I think is very 
sweet and restful. I might also add that your words 
and music are a message to the world which I consider 
appealing and elevating.”—Frances Kay Grey. 





“By all means, add the third stanza. To me the 
third verse is a very fitting climax to this sweetly pa- 
thetic ballad, and [I think it would be a pity not to use 
it."—Dr. J. E, W. Lord, Meridian, Miss. 





SHOULD “SMILIN’ THROUGH” HAVE A THIRD VERSE? 
INTERESTING LETTERS ON THE CONTROVERSY 


LETTERS 
and 


Con 


“Candidly, I think ‘Smilin Thro’ as it is now is 
complete—superb. I do not think that the third stanza 
adds any effectiveness to the original edition.”—Maude 
H. Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ “I think the two little stanzas of ‘Smilin’ Thro’ say 
it all."—Greta Masson. 





“Leave it as it is. It’s a little gem.”—Otto Wagner, 


Tiffin, Ohio. 





“When one has a dainty morsel, the longing for 
te sg always better than a satiated appetite.”—Fannie 
irsch, 





“Personally, I think that ‘Smilin’ Thro’ is just right 
the way it is, and I sang it quite a few times in con- 
— a big success.”—Antonio Scarduzio, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





“*Smilin’ Thro’ is one of my favorite songs, and my 
daddy’s favorite. I prefer it the way it stands. It 
leaves the public hungry and with a strong desire for 
more. One cannot praise such a song as that. It 
would be a kind of sacrilege. It is divine.”—Mar- 
guerite Fontrese, 





“‘Smilin’ Thro’ is very charming as it now stands, 
and it seems its simplicity is one of the great charms 
of the song.”—Lulu Townsend, Guthrie, Okla. 





“I think the way it is is lovely without any additional 
verse.”—Bessie Bassett, Joliet, Ill. 





“It is a beautiful little melody, but I think it is all 
right as it is."—Alfred Jury, Buffalo, N. Y. 





“I find it a charming little song. As for the addition 
of the third verse, personally I cannot see it. The song 
is complete as it is, and I always feel that it is much 
better to have an audience want more than to give too 
much at one time.”—Dudley Buck. 





“I think it is one of the most artistic songs I have 
had the pleasure of listening to this season. Although 
the song is a short one, it is good from start to finish, 
and it is long enough as it is; and I advise you against 
adding another verse.”—Townsend H. Fellows. 





“Your little song ‘Smilin’ Thro’ I think is a peach. I 
have used it very successfully in my programs and also 
in my teaching. To me it is complete.”—Frank L. 
Thomas, Denver, Colo. 





“No, I'd rather have just the two verses of ‘Smilin’ 
Thro’ because it seems so complete as it is and I have 
found my pupils very fond of it, so I wouldn’t want 
~ possible interference.”—Walter Henton, Reading, 

a. 





“My frank opinion is that the third stanza which 
you have written for the song ‘Smilin’ Thro’ will spoil 
the song. It is splendid as it is..—Arthur E. West- 
brook, Kansas City, Mo. 





“Your song ‘Smilin’ Thro’ is complete and a perfect 
art song in its original state of two verses.”—-Herman 
Springer, Kansas City, Mo. 





“Personally, I Love ‘Smilin’ Thro’ just as it is and 
feel that it is quite complete.”—Inez Perry Turner, 
Portland, Ore. 








Early Season for Leo Ornstein 


“Too much work ahead of me,” said Leo Ornstein to 
“ene of the delegates of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs whom he met at Bartlett, N. H., two 
iniles from which hamlet the young pianist and his musi- 
cianly spouse have built their nest. “I suppose if I had 
fewer dates | would also grumble at my manager, but 
really 1 shall have no time next winter for composing, and 
you may know it who will, I must write, write, write, or 
else I should perish. But do not misunderstand me—I 
love my piano, I enjoy every recital I play, even if at 
times I am nervous and dread the sight of a new audience, 
who somehow or other expect to gaze upon a sort of 
super-monkey when they go to hear the composer of ‘The 
Wild Man’s Dance’ play Beethoven, Schumann or Chopin. 
There are generally a few persons in each town who 
come back of the stage to the artist's room and tell me 
with delicious candor how disappointed or delighted they 
are with my appearance, whatever that might mean, and 
1 often read in their minds most extraordinary thoughts— 
such as, for instance, ‘Why, this man wears quite a good 
lcoking suit,’ or ‘Wears a clean collar!’ Once at Madison, 
Wis., a lady actually looked me boldly over with an in- 
specting mien, taking in my entire get-up from my boots 
to my hair. Finally she turned around and whispered 
audibly to her companion something to the effect that my 
hair was — rational and that my clothes were quite like 
those of Ted, whoever Ted might be. Why should people 
believe that we artists are untidy or sloppy in our attire, 
or what would be worse, irregular or irrational in our 
mode of life? I would not speak of myself, for I know 
that I am somewhat inclined to neglect my outer appear- 
ance, but look at most of the contemporary pianists, my 
colleagues. With hardly an exception, they are men of 
high culture and refinement, both in public and private 





life, and in outward appearance. Paderewski was the last 
of the really and truly great artists who showed studied 
effects in his modes and manners. Gabrilowitsch, Josef 
Hofmann, D’Albert, Godowsky, Bauer and Ganz, men of 
this type are just plain gentlemen. 

“But to return to my complaint about having too much 
work ahead. I would not leave you under the impression 
that I shirk work or am inclined to be lazy. I am not; 
on the contrary, I fear I am somewhat of a glutton, and it 
may be the old case of the eye being hungrier than the 
Stomach. I have written several ambitious works this 
spring and summer, and I am finishing a quartet for 
strings which will soon be heard in public. I was en- 
couraged to compose this work the success which 
greeted my sonata for violin and cello, which last season 
was playe 


so often. The worst of it all is that Mr. Han- 
son has booked recitals for me as early as the third week 
in September. The first towns to be visited will be Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and Denver. I am looking with par- 
ticular pride to my first appearance as soloist with the 
Chicago, Boston and Minneapolis orchestras. Early in 
1920 I shall revisit the Pacific Coast, and I can hardly 
wait until I see those dear towns and those wonderful 
friends again, who two years ago treated me—well, the 
less said about it the better.” 





Schumann-Heink Under Haensel & Jones’ 
Exclusive Management 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink announces that she is under 
the exclusive management of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and that she has not aut anyone 
else to book engagements for her. Any announcements 
contrary to this are without her authorization. 
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Cadman on American Opera 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 11, 1919. 
To the Musical Courier: 


I have just read a most interesting and pertinent article in your 
editorial columns on American ones and the need of good librettos 
and more distinctive subjects. There is much truth in some of 
your statements, but I think you have been rather hard on the 
subject “local color’’ when you so far as to say that no 
American has yet been able to make “interesting” the red man of 
the forest or the prudent and prim prosaic Puritan with regard to 
the operatic stage. Of course the Puritan has not so far as | know 
been used to any great extent as an operatic subject, although Mr. 
Damrosch has used him in his “Scarlet Letter.” 

Let us state the truth and stick to the facts that cover the case of 
American opera in the past ten years and analyze the situation 
through the success and non-success of American operatic endeavor, 
and not base our findings on any personal viewpoint. 

Without in the least trying to deprecate the splendid work of my 
contemp ies along operatic lines or conjure up unfair compari- 
sons (because we have all tried honestly to start a successful move- 
ment for American operatic composition in our various ways), I 
wish, nevertheless, to point out the fact that the two operas which 
have received the most favorable criticism from the American musi- 
cal reviewers (the musical press and public) are two works of 
American Indian coloring and both using an Indian as the heroine. 
These works, according to the critics, have made “the furthest 
advance forward” in the present movement for American opera. 
This is no rash statement, because your files will prove what I say. 
The only American operas to live beyond a single season are Victor 
Herbert's “Natoma” at the Chicago institution and the present 
writer’s “Shanewis” at the Metropolitan, and both these works 
have the “Indian idea.” In the face of all this, why do some of 
the critics keep crying their plaint of a ang od? not being able to 
find “interest” in any opera embodying the Indian idea, when the 
actual truth is that the only two operas finding enough favor to 
last two seasons (Herbert’s lasted several seasons, as you know) 
were based on your much despised Red Man! : : 

It is this distorting of the truth that discourages native creative 
work, and it is also giving a part of the public which 
does not keep in touch with New York and Chicago operatic mat- 
ters—an entirely false idea. r has a wide influence for 
good or evil and it is unfortunate that a too personal or bi 
analysis of such an important movement as American opera should 
ever appear, however unintentional of creating wrong impressions 
your writers might be. I know you have as great an interest in 
gy American opera prosper as any one and in the past you have 
put forth some wonderful ideas. ut I t you tim 
make statements too casually thought out such as the ane referring 
to the Indians not being made interesting enough to hold the publ.c 
attention. 3: a 

Now all this has nothing to do with a plea for the Indian in 
opera. Like you, I agree that without other necessary things local 
color cannot “save the day.” We are all in the experimental stage 
yet, but when there are two successful or reasonably successful 
experiments achieved, why should you withhold comment on this 
important fact or why hesitate to take such a case into critical 
consideration? Dismissing it with a prejudiced and bald statement 
is not going to solve the question. : : 

Than ing you for allowing me space for this letter and with 
great thanks for all you have done for the work of the American 
composer in the past, and trusting you will not be blind to certain 
facts of the case as time goes on, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Cuaries WAKEFIELD CapMAN, 


Tschaikowsky in Italian or in English 
To the Musical Courier: : I 
Allow me to say how fully I share your views expressed in the 
editorial columns of the current issue, in regard to the coming 
roducti of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin’—-“‘presumably in 
Italian”—at the Metropolitan. é 
As you well say, there is no reason in the world why, if an 
opera has to be sung here in some other language than that in which 
it was written, it should not be done in English—and there is every 
reason why it should f : 
I quite agree with you. Much as I love the Italian language in 
opera, I must admit your contention is perfectly sound. In this 
particular case, also, you are doubly right. i 
“Eugen Onegin” is built on a subtle psychological theme, With 
a very intime plot and a libretto containing much colloquial in- 
terest but little scenic action—save in one episode or two—this 
opera would, no doubt, be better appreciated here and_ infinitely 
more enjoyed if given in English, Furthermore, the existing Italian 
translation is not by any means a thing of beauty—quite the oppo- 
site—while on the other hand there is an excellent, exquisite English 
vers'on by the late Eugen Oudin, which may be considered as a 
rare example of what a poetical adaptation should be. I used it 
for two years in England when conducting this charming, youthful 
work of the Russian composer. 
With all good wishes and three cheers for the dawn and future of 
legitimate opera in English, I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 








Your 














: Romvatpo Saprio. 
57 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, July 25, 1919. 


E. R. Schmitz Desires American Works 
Stone School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the July 10 issue of the Musica. Courter you yerr kindly 

ve space to my short art’cle on the development of American 

usic. 

I am using my vacation here in a deep research of the best 
American works—orchestral, chamber music and solos, All this is 
being done with the purpose of bringing American music over to 
France in 1920, when I expect to take up my work there again. 
If you know of any composers who would be interested in siving 
me the names of their works, thereby helping me in my researc 
work, kindly give me their addresses. 

You doubtless know that I was the first one to play Debussy’s 
preludes in Germany and in London (second ‘book), and Darius 
Milhaud’s orchestral setting with my society in Paris, and also 
that years ago I was the first one to play Schoenberg in Paris. At 
that time I thought that I had a duty to fulfil, to give the Germans 
a chance as well as any other man. Then I did not know that 
they were wild people. Now, I do not see why I should not be 
the one to play the works of some young Americans in France for 
the first time—and I know that you will help me in this. 

Sincerely yours 
(Signed) E.R. Scuarrz. 


Rialto and Rivoli Music Pleases 

Hugo Riesenfeld re-engaged Rosa Lesca, the Spanish 
coloratura soprano, as soloist at the Rialto Theater this 
week, and she is singing Strauss’ waltz, “The Voice of 
Spring.” Greek Evans is also heard on the same program 
in “The Old Bass Viol,” while the Rialto Orchestra, under 
the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, 
pays the overture to Von Suppe’s opera, “The Jolly 

obbers.” 

At the Rivoli Theater the orchestra renders Massenet’s 
cverture, “Phedre,” conducted by Erno Rapee and Joseph 
Littau. Mark Winston is heard in Bruno Huhn’s “In- 
victus” and Vincent Bach plays a trumpet solo, J. L. Mol- 
loy’s “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” Tulle Lindahl interprets 
Delibes’ “Passepied,” and Firmin Swinnen’s organ solo is 
the march from “Aida.” 


Dorothy Jardon Entitled to the Credit 
In last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter there ap- 
peared an interview with Sophie Braslau, in which the 
writer remarked that Miss Braslau was the first artist to 
sing Rhea Silberta’s “Jahrzeit.” As a matter of fact that 
credit is entitled to Dorothy Jardon, who introduced it at 
a New York Hippodrome concert early this year. 
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ELLISON-WHITE CHAUTAUQUA 
IN CHEHALIS ATTRACTS 


LARGE AUDIENCES 

Chehalis, Wash., July 19, 1919.—The Ellison-White 
Chautauqua has just closed a most successful season of 
the big seven day circuit in this city. Their huge tent 
was filled at every performance, standing room only being 
the rule on several evenings. The program this year is 
considered the best and most evenly balanced of any pre- 
sented here in the past. Such lecturers as William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Rev. Toots Clare, Ida M. Tarbell, Private 
Peat, Henry Warren Poor and others attracted much 
interest. 

Musically the programs were excellent. The musical 
talent visiting here unanimously commented on the fine 
appreoiation of the Chehalis audiences, and their discrimi- 
nation as regards the musical numbers given. This is 
undoubtedly due in a large part to the influence for better 
music which has been fostered in Chehalis and vicinity 
by the Chehalis Choral Society, and in the excellent pro- 
grams that the society has rendered here from time to 
tume. Among the musical numbers which excited such 
favorable comment were the appearances during the week 
of the recital artists and Mary Adel Hays. The recital 
artists included Marie Chapman, a Western girl violinist; 
Robert E. Millard, flutist; and Lowell Patton, a pianist. 
Each of these artists proved most acceptable musicians 
and entertainers. Miss Hays received an ovation. Her 
beautiful flute like tones, perfect diction and gracious 
stage ,resence won her a host of friends, and so popular 
was her singing, that she was recalled again and again, 
the large assembly being loath to hear the last of her 
beautiful tones. She gave many selections of American 
folksongs, and old time melodies, which stirred the heart 
strings. 

The Fillion Concert Party was another musical aggre- 
ation that won favorable comment. Ferdinand Fillion, 
‘rench violinist, proved a master of interpretation and 
beautifully placed phrasing. Fern Goltra, lyric soprano, 
and Mary McKinnon, pianist and accompanist, also won 
honors in Chehalis. 

The Lewis Military Quartet—A. J. Haupt, tenor, of 
Chicago; Constant Sigrist, San Francisco; J. Shepherd 
Schoonmacher, Los Angeles; and Oswald Olsen, bass, with 
six years’ operatic experience in Europe—proved a galaxy 
of stars unequalled. These gentlemen were in the United 
States army, gathered at Camp Lewis. They formed a 
quartet while in the service, and when demobilized ac- 
cepted the Chautauqua engagement. Each of these men 
is experienced in opera and oratorio work, and as solo- 
ists were given a wonderful ovation here. 

Last, but by no means least, was the Czecho-Slovak 
band, led ty Jaroslay Cimera, and assisted by his wife, 
Mme, Cafarelli, well known dramatic soprano of Chicago. 


This eggregation of musicians pleased exceedingly with 
their fine music, and especially with their novelty selec- 
tions. Mme. Cafarelli was recalled again and again dur- 
ing the evening’s performance, and was accorded high 
honors for her beautiful singing and fine stage presence. 

The Reginers, as musicians and entertainers, were also 
niost pleasing attractions. 

The last musical aggregation appearing was the well 
known Apollo Concert Company. Their instruments of 
musical expression were saxaphones, violas, readings, vo- 
cal solos and many ensemble numbers, and they, too, were 
accorded the very finest kind of a reception. 

These annual Chautauqua events, with high grade musi- 
cal numbers, and the work of the Chehalis Choral So- 
ciety and the artists this organization brings to the city 
annually, are rapidly centering the musical activities of 
southwest Washington in this city. That the efforts along 
this line are meeting with success, is attested to by the 
generous support given to all these endeavors by the 
businessmen and public in general. C. E. 


EASTERN MUSICIANS FLOCK TO 
PACIFIC COAST ON VACATION 





Tacoma Entertains Many Well Known Artists from 
New York—Summer Activities of Interest 


Tacoma, Wash., july 14, 1919.—Among Eastern musi- 
cians of note who have crossed the continent to pay the 
far Northwest a visit this year are David and Mrs. 
Mannes, of the Mannes School of Music in New York 
City. Tacomans especially were interested in the event, 
the visit being the initial one of the well known New 
York artists with whom Eunice Prosser, a gifted young 
Tacoma violinist, studied for four years, and under whose 
management she appeared in a brilliant debut and in sub- 
sequent notable concerts in New York. Miss Prosser, 
much of whose success is due to her years of coaching at 
the Mannes School, has been for some months overseas 
with the entertainment division of the New York Y. M. 
C. A. While in Seattle, as guests of the Cornish School 
of Music, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes were heard by many 
lovers of ensemble music in both cities in a charmin 
recital for violin and piano, given on july 8. Storms o 
applause greeted each rendition throughout a program of 
exceptional beauty and artistry. On the evening previous, 
at a reception given by Miss Cornish in honor of her 
guests, Mr. Mannes gave a short talk on idealism in music. 
Following their visit on the Sound, the musicians will 
spend some time at Paradise Valley and the National Park 
prior to leaving for California. 


Cuorus or 1,000 Boys SINGs. 


The Tacoma branch of the Whitney Boys’ Chorus, a 
well known singing organization of the Sound cities, was 


included in a recent assembling of the juvenile members 
from all over the State. One thousand boys, under direc- 
tion of H. E. K. Whitney, of Spokane, formed the chorus, 
leaving for a transcontinental tour in which forty cities 
will be visited, including historical places of interest. The 
proceeds from the concerts in excess of expenses will be 
devoted to the Armenian and Belgian relief funds. 

Mauve KANbte AND Lucite BRApLey RETURN FROM 

OVERSEAS, 

Two of Tacoma’s most popular musicians are being wel- 
comed back from overseas service with the American Ex- 
eeeaney Forces, Maude Kandle, soprano, and Lucille 

radley, pianist. Touring the European countries with 
Miss Bradley was Ethel Myers, a singer of New York 
City. Prior to her departure the Tacoma pianist spent 
several seasons in study and concert work in the East. 

Recent VIsiTors, 

Recent visitors in the city were Herbert Kimbrough, 
dean of music at the State College at Pullman, and Ethel- 
bert Grabill, dean of music at the University of South 
Dakota. Mr. Kimbrough is president of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association of Washington. Margaret Dirks, 
of Boise, Ida., a guest in Tacoma for the summer, is an 
accomplished pianist, and formerly traveled as soloist 
with the Imperial Russian Quartet; she is now preceptress 
of Margaret Hall, a music school for girls in Boise, Ida. 


Nores, 
A class in musical interpretation and psychology of 
modern composition was formed to meet weekly in Ta- 


coma with Boyd Wells, pianist and teacher of New York 
City, who is spending the season on Puget Sound 

Nile Ackerman, boy soprano, was soloist at a Children’s 
Community Sing, directed by Zoe Pearl Park, on July 1a, 
at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club house. K, M. K. 


SAN DIEGO NOTES 


— ’ 

San Diego, Cal., July 15, 1919.—San Diego music lovers 
had a rare treat last night, when John Doan, the New 
York organist, gave a recital on the Spreckels organ in 
Balboa Park. The splendid organ proved itself a vehicle 
worthy of the skill of a master musician. The most popu- 
lar number on his program was, perhaps, Homer Grunn’s 
“Song of the Mesa.” This he was forced to repeat before 
the large audience would be satisfied. “Springtime,” by 


Chaffin, ‘was the companion number in this group, The 
sonata in E minor, by Rogers, was also most effective. 
“Variations Symphonique” (Bonnet) afforded him the 
widest scope, and he revealed in his playing of it all the 
musical possibilities of the great organ. 

Friends of Hermine Wuest are much interested to hear 
of the hearty praise of her singing voiced by C. M. Pyke. 
Mr. Pyke said: “So struck was I with Miss Wuest’s voice 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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NDERSON, EDNA D. 


COLBERT, JESSICA 


HEALY, FRANK W. 


OSS, GERTRUDE 


Musical Courier Correspondent for 
San Diego 
Address 1116 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 
Phone Coronado 515W 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 





BESKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEEL, SIGMUND 

Master Classes in Violin Playing 
1373 Post St., San Francisco 
Phone Prospect 757 





BETES, 5. E a 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 ‘Ratieelens Bldg., Los Angeles 





BEM, STANISLAS, Violoncellist 
. Recitals and Concerts 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher 
403 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 


Voice § 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg.,San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Phone 


Voice, 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





( ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
564 N. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles 





CAMPANARI, LEANDRO 
Vocal studio, 


1290 St., 
Phone Prospect 5527 San Francisco 


Concert Management 
401-402 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





CONRADI, ARTHUR, Violin 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., 
Phone Kearny 5454 San Francisco 





E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 
618 F. N. Bank Bldg., Long Beach, Cal. 





DEMOREST, CHARLES H., 

A.A.G.O., Piano, Organ, Harmony 
827 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 
Phone 65216 





DE VALLY, ANTOINE 
Operatic and Lyric Art, 
73 Market St., San Francisco 
hone Sutter 7339 





ag wits ESTELLE HEARTT 
° 
801 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal 





ITZ, THEOPHILUS 
Teacher of Singing— 
Voice Diagnostician 
601-2-3 Majestic Theater Bldg., 
Los Angeles 





FITZSIMMONS, ERNEST E. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
510-11 People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Operatic and Concert Manager 


906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





ONES, G. HAYDN 
Tenor 
817 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 





EASLEY, EDWARD 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
2618 E Street, Sacramento, 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
g12 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 





UMA, ALICE 
Gesture Songs and Poems of 
the American Desert 
340 Arden Blvd., Los Angeles 





OCATMAN, OHN R. 
Musical Courier Corre t 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 


Musical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 


Mana 
} pen ae Clay & Co. Bidg., San Francisco 





ERRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer of “My Love 0’ You” 
(Just issued) 
4183 Park Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 


ORMAY, GYULA 
1oor Pine St. 


Acco 
Phone Franklin 9531 San 


Composer of “Peace,” 
From War Trilogy (Three Keys) 





SABIN, WALLACE, A., Organist 
Composer, Conductor Loring Club 
1617 California St., San Francisco 


SENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 





SIMONSEN, AXEL 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN, 
Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMITH, LUCIA W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
7o1 Center St., Redlands, Cal. 





STEEB, OLGA, Concert Pianist 
Management Mrs. Jessica Colbert 
990 Geary St., San Francisco 





‘TAYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
2725 Harrison St., Oakland, Cal. 





UNDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Violin Teacher 

801 Sutter St., San Francisco 

Telephone Franklin 1129 


NSTON, Miss JENNIE 
2417 Budlong Ave., 
Los Angeles 





CARLSON, ANTHONY 
Majestic Building, Los Angeles 





HAMMOND, MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





PERSINGER, LOUIS 
1443 4th Avenue 
San Francisco 





ZIELINSKI, JAROSLAW DE 
Piano eer 
1343 S. Burlington, Los Angeles 














THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of the Unique Book 
ZAY Seal Poe 
The Practica G,Behvger of 


Compiets vocal method Studion bo Wea Otch 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC CONDUCTOR DISCUSSES JUILLIARD BEQUEST 


July 31, 1919 





“There have been so many and such wise suggestions 
for uses to which the funds of the Juilliard bequest might 
be put that it may seem like heaping Ossa upon Pelion to 
add another plan,” said Josef Stransky, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, recently. “However, 
an idea does occur to me which has always seemed fraught 
with possibilities for America,” he went on, “and that is 
the idea—which has been definitely worked out in Europe 
—of a sort of Super-school for the very best pupils of 
other conservatories. The oe fe at the Super-school 
would receive the very polish of education at this institu- 
tion, their presence there would be in the nature of a re- 
ward for their abilities. For violin teachers this school 
would have men of the t of Auer (now in America), 
Sevcik, of Prague, and Marteau, who is in Switzerland, 
and artists of the same standard would be in the other de- 
partments. Imagine the influence, for example, of a man 
like Rachmaninoff eo ap. composition to American stu- 
dents who had proved themselves to have exceptional 
talent. 

“As for the suggestion, which I believe has been made, 
that part of the Juilliard bequest be used to help those who 
cannot ordinarily hear good music at the regular box 


office prices, I must also speak a word of endorsement for 
that idea. It has been my privilege as of the 
Philharmonic to assist in ventures of this nature a great 
oe times, and it is an unparalleled satisfaction to give 

music to people who are really vitally interes’ in 
i but who cannot always pay for it at the ‘market price.’ 

“The Philharmonic Society is proud of its record in that 
line, The concerts given in co-operation with the Evening 
Mail during the — four years had an enormous educa- 
tional success. Encouraged by that success, the Philhar- 
monic is giving an additional series of concerts at 
very low prices (minimum ten cents), in co-operation with 
the People’s Institute in Brooklyn. Performances will also 
be given with the Committee for the Education of La- 
borers and other organizations of this kind. For many 
years students have received reduced prices at all Philhar- 
monic concerts in New York, and arrangements have been 
made with Columbia University to give their students sim- 
ilar opportunities. 

“The Juilliard bequest is a great power which will un- 
doubtedly benefit the whole musical world, as there can be 
no doubt that it will be used with both the generosity and 
wisdom of the man whose name it bears.” 





Martinelli Interviewed in London 


The London Daily Telegraph of June 7 contains an in- 
teresting interview with that polyglot singer of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Giovanni Martinelli, one of the 
latest and most distinguished singers to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the English language. A few months ago the tenor 
returned to England and has been continuing his successes 
as one of the stars at Covent Garden. When seen the 
representative of the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Martinelli was 
in excellent health and spirits and exceedingly glad to be 
in England after an absence of nearly five years. 

According to the aforementioned paper, the artist refused 
a highly remunerative offer to sing in Buenos Aires in 
order that he might again be heard at Covent Garden. 
“Money is not everything,” said he to the telegraph repre- 
sentative. “The pleasure of revisiting England is worth 
much to me—especially now that I speak the language— 
and at the end of the opera season I shall return to Italy 
for a holiday amidst relatives and friends.” 

The article in the London Telegraph then goes on to 
say: 


Upon leaving England in 1914 he visited his native Ital 
Spain; then with the permission of the Italian Government 
nelli set sail for America, where he undertook to do propaganda 
work pig his voice, ate hy 4 we pas: he could - wong Ge ws H the 
cause of his country and of the ies by singing t 
In America he sang in the open to assist the sale of Tints Bene 
He appeared also at concerts in aid of the Red Cross and aher 
_ Saas, Evidently Italy values her great artists as national 


asse 
Martinelli has already sung in English. In New York “Oberon” 
was given in that language, and he filled the principal tenor role. 
Furthermore, he has learned many English nme, and means to 
acquire more duri his present stay mdon. Having 
heard of the progressiveness of young British composers, he 
the present a suitable opportunity to uaint himself with w 
works. At present he is studying “Parsifal” in English, with 
object of singing in that work in New York next year. Martinelli 
we careful to explain that it is the only Wagnerian era to 
ich he has no objection. ‘Parsifal’’ is a religious work, “a kind 
of ‘Hol Week service, with nothing characteristically German,” 
but he tes the thought of “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” ‘Meister- 
singer”—this despite the great opportunity for the tenor in the 
Prize Song and the “Ring.” As for singing in German—well, 
question was indisereet, if not dangerous. Martinelli replied in 
He tg Italian, which gives greater scope for vehemence than 
nglis' 
With: pardonable pride the tenor recounted the fact that he won 
fei opinions in “Faust” and “Ca: hich operas 
e sings in French. He was equally successful 
anon.” Martinelli scorns the idea that an Italian is incapable 
ey singing French operas in French. He is anxious to challenge the 
opinions of critics and public, if only he be given the opportunity, 
should be sung in p ae ginal 


and 
arti- 


is view is that all operas om songs sh: 
lan, es, and he learned and sang his part in Granados . 
cas’’ in Spanish. Much as he loves England and the Encl, 
Martinelli cannot bear the thought of Italian operas in the English 


ton, 

Martinelli was delighted to learn of* the success of Thomas 
Burke. “It puzzles me why you do not discover more tenors in 
agen, he said. “Do you really look, or rather listen, for them? 
{ think there must be much undiscovered talent in the British 
Isles.” He recalled the fact—of which he is proud—that he started 
in life as a 4°bo carver, and how the quality of his voice was 
first recogni an officer in the Italian army. It was largely 
due to the efforts ee that officer that young Martinelli received his 
vocal training at Milan. “Our army teems. with born critics of 
music,” said he; “does yours?” The interviewer gave the evasive 
answer of never having had experience of the British army. 

Should a school of "english opera (not o in. English) be 
founded, Martinelli would gladly support it. He thinks that Meare 
should he some it to gifted composers to perge- 
vere with their work, “One or two failures should not disco 
a musician,” said he with warmth, “Look at the list of successful 
operatic composers. How many of them ‘arrived’ with their earliest 
works? Another point, please—English ras should not be sung 
in Italian, so you see I do not want it h ways.’ 





New Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
lias been engaged for a two months’ concert tour begin- 
ning September 1. She was one of the soloists at the 
Stadium concert on July 25. 

Another pupil of Mr. Klibansky, Cantor Bernard Woolff, 
will also be soloist at one of the concerts at the Stadium. 
Felice De Gregorio who gave a very successful recital in 
Waterbury, Conn., has been re-e ed for the Chu Chin 
Chow company at the Century Theater. Sudwarth Fra- 
ad is Ne Bor for a concert at the University at Chapel 

hild Braastad who has just sung with 
oe success in Ishpeming, Mich., and Marquette, Mich., 
has accepted an offer to appear in twenty concerts in the 
Middle West during the coming season. 


aoe Strect . On July 25 Mr. Kliban another concert 
Adiven L., LBLY, Telephone BS ae ng now ee for his summer class; the tallowen of his artist-pupils 
appeared: Lalla Cannon, Ruth Pearcy, warth Fra- 
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sier and Felice De Gregorio. Mr. Klibansky’s summer 
courses will end on August 8, when he will leave for 
several weeks’ rest in the Adirondacks. He will begin 
his fall term on September 4. 


Matzenauer and Althouse 
Score Ocean Grove Success 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 21, 1919.—Perhaps one might 
be safe in saying that the music lovers of Ocean Grove 
were treated to one of the best concerts of this season 
inasmuch as last Saturday evening’s affair provided two 
well known artists, both of whom scored individual suc- 
cesses. While the audience was not what it might have 
been in size (and the previous concerts have been the same 
way) what it lacked in size was made up for in enthusi- 
asm and a comprehension of the value of each Metropoli- 
tan Opera artist—Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor. 

Accompanied at the piano by William Reddick, Mr. Alt- 
house opened the concert with a French group, splendidly 
rendered, and including “Jardin d’amour” (Vermillioz), 
“Le manoir de Rosemonde” (Duparc), “Soupir” (Duparc) 
and “Carnival” (Fourdrain). In these the singer showed 
that he had gotten the proper mood and message of the 
composers and then transmitted it to his listeners in a 
highly skillfut and artistic manner. His second rendition 
was the favorite “Celeste Aida” which won some of the 
warmest applause of the evening. In this the singer’s fine 
dramatic instinct was shown and also his easily produced 
upper tones, which were especially clear and pleasant. As 
a final group, Mr. Althouse sang a number of charming 
English songs, amon which were “Crying of Water” 
(Campbell-Tipton), “Do Not Go, My Love” (Hageman), 
“The Bitterness of Love” (Dunn) and “Christ in Flan- 
ders” (Ward-Stephens). After each of his groups en- 
cores were demanded and given most generously. 

Mme. Matzenauer selected the “Ah, Mon Fils” aria from 
“Le Prophete” for her first offering. It is sufficient to add 
that she rendered the number with her usual success and 
disclosed that magnificent voice of hers to particular ad- 
vantage. The contralto ~ wisely to give two Eng- 
lish groups and each proved to be of infinite charm to the 
audience. “Margaret (Grieg), “The Tourist” (composer 
not listed), “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan) with the organ 
accompaniment of Mr. Fix, comprised the first of these, 
after which followed “Ave Maria” and “The Rosary” as 
encores. Emil J, Polak neomegnie’ the artist. Bem- 
berg’s “Joan of Arc,” “Oh, That We Two Were Maying” 
(Nevin) and “Dawn i in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross) com- 
pleted her numbers. An encore brought to a close an 
evening of decidedly artistic caliber, and it is to be re- 

etted that the people summering in and near Ocean 

rove do not patronize these concerts more than they do, 
as the Van Hugo Musical Bureau is presenting a number 
of the world’s greatest artists there. E. 





Prominent Musicians Endorse 
Vanderpool’s “Values” 


DUDLEY BUCK—“It has a great many good teach- 
8 points, besides being an exceedingly good 


MARGARET ABBOTT—“It is a splendid number. 
Iam i oe ae feel the same way I do . 


about 
10ne FINNEGAN—"I think it a very telling 


mber.’ 

WALTER KIESEWETTER—“ ‘Values’ is alto- 
gether too short. However, the taste it leaves 
makes the palate wish for more.” 

apex old QUAIT—“It is a splendid number and I 

w will meet with a fine success.” 

MATIN’ NIESSEN-STONE—“I consider it a most 
useful song, melodious, well written for the 
voice, and not too difficult to make it valuable 
also ‘for an amateur and slightly experienced 


ARTHUR LAWRASON—“All my students and 
friends enjoy it on every occasion and I find it 
a delight to teach.” 

LAURIE MERRILL—“I have indeed found your 
song ‘Values’ a most gratifying one, both for 
concert and t work.” 

WILLARD FLINT—“I find it 

PROFESSOR ROBERT DOU AST am sing- 

ing ‘Values’ and using it with great success, J 
like bo Veatuneets songs better than 

American composers. 


1 
esis LYONS COOK—“I he 
some more Pic Bog aot Soler Sl ‘All equal or ae 
ceed that of 
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BALTIMORE ALARMED OVER 

ORCHESTRA-POLITICS CONTROVERSY 

(Continued on page 7.) 
genial and attractive personality make her performances 
always of deep interest. 

The second recital will be held Sunday evening, July 20, 
at the Peabody. Agnes Zimmish, organist, will be the solo- 
ist. Miss Zimmish will be assisted by Louise Schroeder, 
soprano. ‘ 

Wess MusicpHone, Nover INVENTION. 


Of all the great inventions of the late George R. Webb, 
such as the talking moving pictures and the megaphone, 
the musicphone is at present attracting the major share of 
attention. Through this notable device it is possible to 
have a central laboratory in which popular records are 
continually played and any subscriber can enjoy the music 
by simply lifting the receiver from his musicphone that is 
installed in his own house. 

In the Hoen Building here there is a Webb laboratory, 
a place still filled with the monuments to his memory, wait- 
ing the decision of P. S. DuPont, and John J. Raskob, of 
Wilmington, who were the associates of Mr. Webb in his 
developments growing out of his experience as head of 
the Maryland Telephone Company. The service of the 
musicphone has been established at Wilmington, over the 
wires of a telephone company independent of the Bell 
System, but Baltimore has had no experience with this 
novel invention, due to the attitude of the Bell Company 
in not permitting this service to be carried over its wires. 

While Mr. Webb lived, there was always hope that he 
would succeed in inducing the Bell people to permit the 
use of their lines. With a big company offering music in 
one city it was regarded as a certainty that every other 
large city on the same system would insist on having its 
concerts too. Thus, Mr. Webb dreamed of the day when 
every home would be installed with a Webb musicphone. 

Evucene MArtenet HeArp At Peasopy REcITAL, 

Eugene Martenet, baritone, was the soloist at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Friday night, July 11, at the 
first recital of the series of public lectures and recitals 
being given under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Summer School, the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music and the Maryland Institute. The program, which 
was preceded by a short address of welcome by Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Buchner, director of the Johns Hopkins Summer 
School, was in three parts. The first was composed of 
two numbers by Handel and three old English ballads— 
Arne’s “Where the Bee Sucks,” Horn’s “Cherry Ripe” and 
“The Banks of Allen Water.” Four French and two Italian 
selections made up the second part. The first of the 
French numbers, Saint-Saéns’ aria from the opera “Henry 
VIII,” was the most popular piece on the program, while 
the Italian pieces, Leoncavallo’s aria from the opera 
“Zaza,” was especially well received. The last part con- 
sisted of four songs by American composers—La Forge’s 
“To a Violet,” Russell's “In Fountain Court,” Welch's 
“Lullaby” and Sanderson’s “O Night, O Night.” 

Another recital was given on Monday evening, July 14, 
at the Peabody Conservatory by Frederick R. Huber, or- 
ganist of the conservatory. 


Peasopy CoNnsERVATorY NOTEs. 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music is calling special 
attention to the greatly increased facilities offered by its 
vocal department through the addition to its staff of Ho- 
ratio Connell, the well known concert singer and teacher, 
and Gerard Dubera, the eminent Dutch baritone. Both 
of these musicians have achieved real distinction as sing- 
ers and teachers and their presence in Baltimore will add 
greatly to the musical life of the city as well as to the con- 
servatory. The staff of singing teachers, already notably 
strong and which remains otherwise unaltered, includes 
Pietro Minetti, Adelin Fermin, Charles Bochau, Edna 
Dunham, Willard and Edna Cummins Rabold and an 
efficient corps of assistants in the preparatory department. 

Particular attention is also called to the opera class, 
under Barron Berthald, of New York. During the four 
years of his connection with the conservatory many really 
notable performances have been given, and now that the 
army and navy no longer claim the services of the young 
men, it is confidently hoped that this branch of the con- 
servatory’s activities for the coming year may be substan- 
tially developed and increased. Jeet 
The heavy enrollment of vocal pupils in the summer 
school of the Peabody Conservatory of Music made it 
necessary to appoint an assistant to Adelin Fermin. 
Eugene Martenet, the well known baritone, who recently 
returned from France, was appointed and began his duties 
at the opening of the school on July 7. Mr. Martenet, a 
pupil of Mr. _ ae has often been heard in recital, and 
also at the performances of the Peabody Opera Class. 
He has been engaged as a soloist of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, in New York. 

Frederick R. Huber, head of the summer school of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Felice lula as teacher of harp in the summer 
school, which is now in session. He will teach on Tues- 
days and Fridays, and probably will be heard at recitals 
later. Mr. lula is a harpist of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, and for many years was soloist for the Aborn 
Opera Company. He was also a member of the Henry 
Savage Opera Company, with which he made an extended 
tour of this country. 

Army Musicians at AUDITORIUM. 


When Foster Welch, a cook in Company I, old Fifth 
Maryland Infantry, carelessly let a bar of scouring soap 
fall into a pot of boiling, greasy, yet appetizing, army 
soup, while the National Guard was on the border, mem- 
bers of the company kicked about their mess and Welch 
resigned. Then he became a musician, which really was 
his initiatory army calling, and in this capacity he became 
one of the original members of the “Snap It Up” troupe, 
which played at the Auditorium a week ago and which is 
made up of members of the Blue and Gray Division. If 
that bar of soap had not fallen in the “slum,” or Welch 
had not resigned his job of cook, but held and continued 
to make dainties for his fellow doughboys, the “Snap It 
Up” would have been minus its best single act. 

Welch, who is a Baltimorean, and who, between shows, 
passes his time with his parents at their home in Wal- 
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brook,” is the originator of the “One Man Bard.” In his 
act he imitates General Pershing’s picked band of the 
A. E. F., and then, aften an Hawaiian selection in which 
he plays a guitar and sings, he offers several choice bits 
of opera which almost sends every audience into con- 
vulsions. The troupe made American soldiers laugh and 
staid colonels and generals forget their exalted positions. 
And now Welch is making his own home folks laugh as 
they never laughed at a professional vaudeville actor. All 
the principal members of the soldier cast have had me- 
teoric uplifts from a private’s life in the army. Archibald 
A. Ruggles, who is a graduate of the Peabody Institute 
and who sang for the Edison Phonograph concern re- 
cently, is also in the cast. ' 
Notes. 

George F. Boyle has been engaged as one of the sea- 
son’s soloists both by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Pierre Monteux, and the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. He is to play his own concerto for piano and 
orchestra, 

On the night of July 4 a community sing was held at 
the base of the Washington monument as part of the city’s 
Fourth of July celebration. The Municipal Band accom- 
panied the singing and gave a concert. Dr, Charles Wool- 
sey led the singing. 

Austin Lawrenson, the five year old baritone, who has 
created a sensation wherever he has sung, was one of the 
star performers at a benefit entertainment given for St. 
Mary’s Industrial School at the Grand Theater, High- 
landtown, on Sunday night, July 13. St. Mary’s Band was 
also there and had arranged one of its best programs. 
The occasion was arranged by Dr. J, J. McGinity. 

R. N 
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Compositions of Tirindelli Heard in Cincinnati 


On June 6, a very interesting program of the composi- 
tions of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli was given at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. The artists who performed 
them were Jean Ten Have, violinist; Margaret Spaulding 
and Helen Turner, singers; Karl Kirksmith, cellist; Helen 
May Curtis, reader, and Dr. Fery Lulek, the well known 
baritone. The compositions included: Concerto in G minor 
for violin (first movement); a group of songs—‘“Pensa a 
me,” “My Flower,” “A Girl Speaks,” and “Ombra d’Au- 
tunno” with cello obligato; reading—“Brushwood,” words 
by Buchanan Read; “Histoire” and “Chanson plaintive” 
cello solos; a group of songs—“The Swan Song,” “Two 
Truths,” and arioso from “Blanc et Noir”; violin solos— 
“Pierrot Triste,” “Scena Drammatica” and “Momento Ca- 
priccioso; and a third group of songs—“Come |’Amore,” 
“Dopo il Ballo,” and “Brindisi.” The concert on the whole 
was a very enjoyable and artistic event. 


Newark Ledger Praises Myrtle L. McMichael 


Myrtle Louise McMichael, a young soprano of East 
Orange, has on many occasions given of her talent by sing- 
ing for the soldiers at the various camps in the East, for 
Liberty Loan campaigns and other war activities. Begin- 
ning May 26 she went on a three weeks’ tour qf the Y. M. 
C. A. cantonments in the vicinity of Newport News, Va., 
and other Southern points. Miss McMichael was one of 
the soloists at the 1919 Newark Automobile Show, at which 
time the Ledger of that city spoke of her as an artist 
of exceptional ability and attractiveness. That paper fur- 
ther stated that few artists are as gifted with a voice as 
captivating as Miss McMichael’s, for it is strong, wide in 
range, and fresh in quality. 
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A 
Bart THOS 6 cc cvcddesnnseccs state Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Arden, cosh bevede oss chune vixeiien West End, N. J. 
BS AS Rr rR Hood River, Ore. 
Atwood, Marthe... >5.cosvcessce: Merriewold Park, N. 
B 
Baldwin, Ralgh ficciséecccssssvrcoses denville, om. 
peltwia, 2 BOGE Bick ctcéniopocse sesugen rancher, Ve 
Our, CORSER ss oo occcccvcceccceess Los s, Ca 
Baret, Rs ih i a RBI IS Asbury Park, N. . 
Barrows, Harriot E............... Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Menten, THis ccccsnssdévpancesseeesente Merrill, N. Y. 
WONGOD, BAM co cccnenccosevncesasscesaee Muskoka, 
Bernstein, Eugene.............+- Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
OU SNRs 55 adds oad bakes UP aeed Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Blackman, Charlotte L...........+.e0000 Norwich, Conn. 
DE, JURE Tic ecbovescepeccccacss cagsan Subiaco, Ark. 
OU, DRONE. 6c sicesebasieesccstbes Seal Harbor, Me. 
MOON, ME ccncsiccvetscondcvédsver’ Muskogee, Okla. 
DON, TR ck niinsssscccacne RRS HY Blue Hill, Me. 
Brocks- Oetteking, BENE. i'n sis od4be'ss cece Rosendale, N. Y. 
RGU BEEN sn dobsecceesasheneaness Long Branch, N. J 
Butler, Harold Rovdiues sasweteaseavenkea tes Park, Colo 
Byrd, WE os cobs ceksbatdecssctice Belmar, 
Cc 
Callender, Marty B...:cccocccvsnvcsvses Greenwich, Conn. 
ComRE. Mae icuvcevsceseea Far Rockaway, L. L, N. Y. 
Cannon, Feasiclies. 0:0. cccscsicvese ¥en Jamestown, N. Y. 
Carl, Tie, Welliane fooocscccicoctcestnn In the Berkshires, 
Carmt, Fi 0nd Bisiics cocccecestsanteuns Nantucket, Mass. 
Fe rete Mamaro N. Y. 
Chapman, William Rogers...........+++ Shelburne, N. H. 
Charlier, Marcel........ssssseeees South Norwalk, Conn 
Chere Prams Bh. c cc ccccccccevscunaeeey Sandusky, Ohio 
Chemie CONOR. is.0 cuties s0seccmbece ane Seal Harbor, Me. 
Cobb, May Marshall...............+++- Nantucket, Mass. 
Conradi, EE RS a Randolph, N. > 
Ceeeee, CHORIN. oo ccsscassasetaseseent Bader ge 5 - 
LLG Mechdbesepadd s6dsnebaleaee Round Lake, N. Y. 
COON, FINE ag sc coe is cbeseaeedvect Bronxville, N. Y. 
COR. MED. cnbsds0de ce sowadoeecesel Greenwich, Conn. 
CRORES, ATI 60 cece cvvcccene Lake Chautauqua, N. Y 
D 
Dialoaty TEI, «bic ooo yids « Secs 408k 6040 0eb4b Belfast, Me. 
Dambmann, Mme. E. A,.........-++0e008% Westerly, R. I. 
ee Pr Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
SOOVER: Ps 65606404000 c0scrovesseves Beaver Kill, N. Y. 
De Bruyn, Roger...........+++ Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
De Pifia, Merced..........+.+0 Delaware Water Gap, a 
De Stefano, Salvatore.............. Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Ditson, Charles H.,....... daictweb vhs thas Jackson, N. H. 
Dittler, Herbert sin cease cdcctacccdecsiooes Old Lyme, Conn. 
DORRIT, VGN 5s vcink ctcocccccveccceds Belmar, N. J. 
E 
Biddy, Clarenetl. fo. c.cdocccbh ede cacccsieebeds Chicago, Ill. 
Elsenheimer, Dr. N. J......-.e0ecceeeeceees Belmar, N, J. 
Evans, F. Shailer........ a uke cetuwebate Charlevoix, Mic 
F 
Parcat, Gertie. so rccesccccccccveceses Hollywood, Cal. 
Ferguson, Bertard. ; . fi. .c.cvesceesees East Alton, N. H. 
Pammeann: Toles .o.06 « s 40 oc¥nge00s sense Atlantic I N, J. 
POD MED din ccesnvies <sondinwenedienal Stamford, N. Y. 
Piscner, Adeibidle.. soi ies cciswccccdcévecuns Oakland, ‘Me. 
POU, TOGWE s 0 ii os eiewediebsssececeee Pulaski, N. Y. 
Mattes, See Wis. ots ccs soussscndeates Twin Lakes, Mich. 
POW, SUE Min cdoss céscethess os See Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Franko, Nahan........00.see0ee Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. 
NE TS < Sea ae, os ieee Bridgton, Me. 
, G 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip..........6.ssseeees Seal Harbor, Me. 
ote: Piscean Mes. o< cscs svavseceovesdoua Cranford, N. J. 
Gardner, RII PE NRA IO Hillsboro, Ohio 
Cotdees,: Sasa ss o.c'.'. vce ste sd 032 Marston’s Mills, Mass. 
MORGWO, CATR Di cctactcaccccdbscdsovesscvecs Chicago Ill. 
A, SAMI: cactbie xavvccarescarcuhaas cunt Logan, Utah 
Gebhard, Heinrich SGaRTA cute ¥euc i eaawaben Norfolk, Mass. 
Se PO ae vines i pained cc vevae Chauta ¥ 
ASEVGR, TRG: cs Vegesasenvescsccqesey Spion- op, N 
SNE, WUINED «ss Wbcas hens 004asbe0e0 008 Seal r, Me 
Goldene:  Diaeas cvs is ics a en Bev eee ed Milford, Conn. 
Gorecki, Thaddeus...............606 North Belgrade, Me. 
CEOS TCE a 4 Kou us ccndecces sacdetcncye’s icago, Iil. 
Sembee NS, Ais soins ccsiccrcescssceye Beebe, Can. 
Graveure, Louis.......... Coates Island, Malletts Bay Vt 
Greene, Herbert Wilber........ Brookfield Centre, 
GUN TEE 48s saci ccqgeiesa vacates Kent’s Hill, Me. 
H 
DOOD ASE, sc ss ctnsnd vas vesne ee East Alton, N. H 
Hageman, POE «045 bon 00ste vecdenesenee Glencoe, 
SEOROUEY, VOTER occ cavcccceccescnseds Chautauqua, N. Y. 
FEROGNG, GOOTIR, FE soc cicnsccccccseceses Bar Harbor, Me. 
Harris, Victor......+++0++++s+ East Hampton, L. IL, N. Y. 
Harrold, ONG Fo Ss osibde énnckodcdntinaiseat PE ama Ill. 
Heckle, — shde vb beeodebee on Richfield S ‘prin, N. Y. 
NE, NNN 7. ce eecdiaen tt raceness eadville, Pa. 
Hen Pec Be Bis bes ewanes crested pean > Mass. 
SRE, PHONE Saar cccdeinsnceceantsed n e, N. Y. 
OO i awielisks mreves cdbgeecten Barker, Me. 
Hill ssie a Lake Sal Koteahs Gueinene Averill Park, N. Y. 
Hirschler, Daniel A.............+. ountain , Minn. 
Hofmann, Joeet be AEN, AM oy as ortheast Harbor, Me. 
OR BD SOT See eer re Mt. Pocono, 
Hudson-Alexan “lf Capeine indy céeckan Boston, Mass. 
Huhn, Bruno..........00++4« Hamptén, L. 1, N. Y. 
Huss, Henry Holden............+. Diamond P N. Y, 
Hutcheson, Oe RARE RY SERPS Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Jacobi, Froderick. oo sissceccetciccs sees Horicon, N.Y. 
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Kingston, Morgan.............seseeeeeeseees Chee, Ill. 
1 Hugo....., Bre cs hone) edbeiel 
Kriens, EE RR PE TS iiewpsiead, L. L, N. Re 
MN Ws ea Cen OL GS We vUR EES oh cache ceed 
d -L 
Le SE, OIG Ss ss is cance Leaves ce Sou Mass. 
La on ype AUR Billet Ry AR AS Seal r, Me. 
pg RE hn cei appa irs New Boston, N. H. 
pee Bon Christine eae asGae Ak Cie cea Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pay icaeres Long Beach, LL, N.Y 
Lazzari, here Seancecuvenhaxire vers Stony C 9 
i Ethel........... Stapleton, Staten ieee, N. 

DUR. cv'cpanpiredaccichitna cue ted cox Avon, N. ¥ 
Littlefield, 1 Laura Bon biictcic os sdeamaaeéen adiee Marlboro, Me. 
LI ME sc rsnapesenencsesses Margaretville, N. Y 
Luce, bendell RAED ASAD MEARS Bg rH Orleans, Mass. 
Luyster, Wilbur A............++-. East Brookfield, Mass. 

M 
Manel, WMI ios 5 sco ovine vai ous cckawies Portland, Me. 
Maley, Florence Turner..............++- Stamford, N. Y. 
ee PPT Ce oper erate Chautauqua, N. Y., 
MOU, TOREION is vvccivcsssvaucesoeaebe Yonkers, N. y. 
NON SRO 6 55 0045 668 FER oe oo eka: Oshawa, Ontario. 
Matzenauer, Margaret................05: West End, N. J. 
POO V A, Os ic sevcisdvecsevctivacbess Minden, La. 
MUON, | PINON a scan’ ca Vanewiedesecialeaas Morrisville, Vt. 
Meyer, Julius William.............. Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Middleton, Arthur...............ss00ee0s Westerly, R. I. 
Miller, J. Oscar..........00sseeeeees Andersonville, Tenn. 
SENT, NINES okie da eV 0k d ods c30% 0 <9 New London, Conn. 
Morris, Catharine W...........eeeeee8 Jamestown, R. ¥ 
Mott, Alice Garrigue.............. Patchogue, L. IL, N. Y 
Deere, THN F056 5 ck ais vckeecencs Seattle, Wash. 
N 
Namara, Marguerite................. Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Nash, Frances.......:csccsscesesecceesesess eath, Mass 
Nearing, Bh, Cicsesccccccervcrevcrvnvcece Yonkers, N. Y. 
PO SEN s 5k SROE bc kee v4 > avec enesas Hazelhurst, Wis. 
Newcombe, Ethel..............+6+: Whitney Point, N. Y. 
NOUN, 2. RONUUE. bs coc cccyoeccctvcnccs Greenwich, Conn. 
ag IRERRRSISS SASSY een cumtegriyng te ih Harrison, Me. 
Niessen-Stone, Mme........ m airs will Quogue, L. L, N. Y. 
CII TNR i oop b80s whee cas vedees con Savage, Minn. 
eT PT OPE To Plymouth, Mass. 
CI INS Sh < 5.05 coe kui doe edbkeees Bartlett, N. H. 
i : MR 5 o's s peas cei wins bees Kearsarge, N. H. 
P 
Ph SHIR 5 cv 0 boul bb os Bbaeenan.esvaees € Deerfield, Md. 
EO ION 6 ok coche bende bin oy se Voie Wildwood, N. J. 
PO, MN runs bedactres sees: oaa Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Poteceo, EG Mason. ..cicciccscsssccccects Glencoe, Ill, 
R 
Ratisbon-Williams, Nina....... North Long Branch, N. ha: 
OS, FORO iss sini ccna eckc< ienegnees Raymond, M 
ee SEO POL PET PEE e eT Spring Lake, N NI 
MO, SONU a) oe i caisebvecsase North Conway, N 
Rothwell, Walter H...............++5+ Outer Lovell, Me. 
Ruemmelli, NNR: Cid vile Seen tcckep swans Fish Creek, Wis. 
Rybner, J. Cormelias...cccscccccdeses Tannersville, N. Y. 
s 
ENS IN ss canst eKRK A 6 singe es. 0bscnsesass Denmark. 
RN, PENI bon bac vaeeneet?ccnsecenewads Ithaca, N, Y. 
pe | RE Se ey Plymouth, Mass. 
Schmitz, E. Robert........... Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Schroeder, Henry A Hurleyville, N. Y. 
OG re eae roon e, N. Y. 
Scheve, Edward B.........ssseeeeesees Estes Park, Colo. 
Sciapiro, Michel............ Somerville Park, L. 1. N. Y. 
Scognamillo, Enrico.......... Far Rockaway, L. I, N. Y. 
Seote, JOU PLING... ccecccciccseceres Mc N. Y. 
Seidel, AS beak p cancdcacaccoaeys € rge, N. Y. 
NE ES Tas ven4-c b pina soe veuvencass an Elyria, Ohio. 
hure, Mire ME, Bibnit,n> «oss cadesaceree Chautauqua, N. Y. 
SEE AE dc bdia rd svigs cb¥er0 cocacgamen Stroudsburg, Pa. 
CEL Mc avavccscncechss cceviscncs ha i a: a 
Smith, Ethelynde............ Lake Winnepesauk 
Sorrentino, Umberto.......++....s+sesee+ Milford, Conn. 
I MO ba bia coins chodes odeye Weaetonsing Mich. 
I NNO o's i's i6 5 atone 18s ec ehensendece olland. 
SE EER b kv can tv cdascsiunys cots Newtonville, Mass. 
Stoessel, Ea RE pas any ese A Auburndale, Mass. 
NN Ew oko ee cacetacas sense cneens Montreal, Can. 
Stokowski, Leopold.........ssseeeevees Seal Harbor, Me. 
EE MA dvdetncesscstetceess On tour (Sousa’s Band) 
BR, Iss brag cce nce nauceshaped ses Dover, N. J. 
4 
Thibaud, Jacques.............+. Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
po ge a Cre rere rT eenville, Me. 
Vv 
Vignheies. Ds, i653 ies SA eR Old Forge, N. Y. 
Von Klenner, Baroness.......... Point Chautauqua, N. Y 
w 
Wachtmeister, Axel R.............000 Rattvik, Sweden. 
WD NR ii saws ks 55 iawictnsaddneses Plainfield, N. J. 
Wells. Jolin Barnes... .5..csssececsessses Roxbury, » 4 
Whitehill, RNR. cha Wine pagsnsude Spring Lake, J 
WE, BNR i uSire ches cporercvechsteaces ortland, : 
Wilson, Molly NO as veainn tapas canes Los Angeles, Cal. 
WR, MN oid sw duis os 64 be ne cdabene Oxford, Pa. 
Wiske, Mr ID. onc. cosawaseckes al Bryant —., 7 
Weed BABOON: 6 occas coc sickscvenss Silver Lake, N. 
Y 
ee OE Ble, be aia as dhbe ledgaee coax Monroe, N. Y. 
We, NIUE coca a ve eveewevasesieieyeees Fayette, Ohio. 
Zz 
CR Me as cans ove cane ids 6oc6 Johnstown, Pa. 
jendt, Mis Sh adansnnnss ae td Re peer Wilmette, Iii. 


Zanelli Back in New York 


eae —— ve Gentes Geen to who has 
n for et itan y, Te- 
turned to New York last week from a visit to hi ag ae in 
Santiago de Chile, where he combined business with pleas- 
ure, spending part of his time in coaching with his maestro 
there in some of the roles which he is to sing at the Metro- 
politan next winter. 































[Recently there have been many inquiries received, 
the writers asking to have the answers returned by let- 
ter. It has already been stated that this cannot be 
done. All letters received are answered at as early a 
date as possible. where many books have 
to be consulted to obtain reliable data, there must be 
delay in answering.—Editor’s Note.] 


Is THere Sucw A COLLEGE? 


“Can you inform me if there is any college or university 
where one can obtain a degree of music simply by taking 
examinations and without preliminary work in that institution’ 
Thanking you in advance for any information.” 

Among those who were consulted in regard to the above question 
was the director of an old established school of music, whose repu- 
tion is well known throughout musical circles and whose opinion 
bears weight. This is what he wrote: 

“The system of granting music degrees by examination and 
without preliminary work in the institution is an English and not 
an American practice, and I am not aware of any American insti- 
tution of standing that does it. It is possible, however, that the 
Canadian institutions, being modeled on the English, may do 80, 
and it might be worth while for the person who inquired to 
write either to Toronto University or to McGill University, Mon- 
treal, or to Knox College, Montreal. Of these I should regard 
Toronto the most promising. I suspect that the most conspicuous 
institution which indulges in the practice of granting degrees with- 
out residence is probably the University of Durham, England, 
although even there I believe it is necessary to matriculate and 
then to wait for a certain period before taking the examination. I 
may be wrong about this, however, since I have not been in a 
position to inquire during the period of the war. 

“There are, of course, a number of American institutions where 
honorary degrees may be obtained by pulling the proper wires. As 
a rule the State universities or the larger institutions of the type 
of Harvard or Columbia have given up the honorary degrees en- 
tirely, but among the colleges and universities that are associated 
with religi d inations especially you will find the honor- 
ary es a still given, and frequently it is largely a matter of 
approaching the proper party to get the degree that you are after. 
I think that nearly all of the degrees of doctor of music held by 
Americans are honorary ogee: 

None of the colleges in New York City where music is studied 
would give a degree to any one who had not studied in that insti- 
tution—not only having studied music, but other subjects as well. 

One of the authorities, whose Lang | connection with music and 
colleges in an official capacity makes his opinion of value, said: 

“I do not know of any college that eye degrees without requir- 
ing preliminary work on the part of the one to receive a degree. 
No college of respectable standing would do such a thing. Perhaps 
there are ‘fresh water’ colleges that do such things, but they would 
be careful not to let it leak out.” 

Degrees given without previous study in the college issuing such 
degrees would be without value in the opinion of competent judges. 
if you have knowledge of such an institution, it would be interesting 
to hear from you about it. 


AGEs OF SINGERS. 


“Will you please let me know the age of John McCormack 
and Hipolito zaro? Will the Metropolitan Opera Company 
produce ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Lakmé’ and ‘William Tell’ next 
season? Will Martinelli have any new roles? By answering 
these questions you will oblige me very much, I am an enthu- 
siastic reader of your interesting paper.” 

John MeCormack was born at Athlone, Ireland, June 14, 1884. 
He was therefore thirty-five years old on June 14 of this year. 
Lazaro’s age is not given by any of the authorities or musical dic- 
eanvien tie is, you know, one of the younger singers, and from 
his friends one gathers that he is about thirty years old. 

The prospectus for the coming year at the Metropolitan Opera 
House has not yet been given out, but it is unlikely that any 
of the operas you mention will be given, Martinelli is studying new 
roles this summer, among them, it is understood, Parsifal, in 
English. When the list of operas is given out you will be sure to 
see it in the Musica, Courier; also the list of singers who are to 
appear. 





MacDoweELt SONATAS. 


“Will you be kind enough to inform me as to how many 
sonatas Edward A. MacDowell wrote for the piano? I have 
the “Tragic’ and ‘Eroica’ sonatas, but have been informed b 
good authority that there are two others written by him. 
would like to know what they are and where to get. them. 
One of them is called the ‘Norse,’ I will be greatly obliged 
if you will give me this information. I am a great admirer of 
MacDowell and am trying to procure all of his works.” 

You will find in the list of Edward MacDowell’s compositions 
that he wrote four sonatas, in the following order: ‘“Tragica,” 
op. 48; “Eroica,” op. 50; “Norse,” op. 57, and “Keltic,” op. 59. 
As you are near Boston, you can obtain all of MacDowell’s com- 
positions from Arthur P. Schmidt, 120 Boylston street. 


Wuat Doss Ir MEAN? 


“I want to study a Russian song that Alma Gluck 
used on her concert tour the past season called ‘Hopak,’ by 
Moussorgsky. I cannot find out what Hopak means. ‘ould 
‘ou tell me? The first few lines run thus: ‘Hi! He! Ha! the 
Hopak I’m the wife of Kosak! Laugh he won't, for he’s 
too crusty, Red his head, his body rusty.’ As this may not 
interest any of your other readers, I enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope in case you wish to answer me privately.” 

AH is a Russian peasant dance, although strictly speaking 
the word is not Russian, but is of Ukrainian, that is Little Russia, 
origin, The dance is a sort of equation one, with exclamations of 
Hip, Hop, etc., which gives the name Hopak. Russian songs from 
Glinka to Rach inoff, collected and edited by Kurt Schindler, and 
published by Schirmer, 1911, contains the Moussorgsky song “Ho- 

ak.” Moussorgsky appears to have been partial to this dance, 
or in his unfinished opera “The Fair at Sorotschinak” he wrote 
one which was afterward revised and arranged for the piano, and 
later orchestrated by Liadoff. 


Wants A TEACHER. 


“What would you advise me to do? I am thirteen years old 
and have taken lessons for five years, studying the re year 
with a very teacher who was a famous pupil of Eugene 
Ysaye. He taught violin and piano, I studied piano with him. 
This teacher died three months ago and I have been in great 
despair as to whom I should go to continue my studies with. 
I live in a small city and it is hard to secure a competent 
teacher who will teach classical music, such as I studied with 
my former teacher. I have been advised to go to the Music 
Settlement School in New York, also to private teachers in 
New York. I want to begin my fall term somewhere, but I do 
not want to waste my time with some one who will not prove 
worthy in the end, as I am used to hard work in music and 
my ambition is to study music as a profession. i Bs and 
former teacher both said I have very good talent. ould. you 
kindly tell me where to continue, or whether there is something 
else that you would suggest? Also some advice as to music 
schools?” 

Under ordinary circumstances your letter would not have received 
attention, as you did not sign your name of give your address, but 
your youth excuses your not understanding or rea ~~ | that anony- 
mous communications are not generally answered or taken seriously. 

From the postmark on your letter it would seem that you live 
quite near New York so that you could take lessons in this city, 
where there would not be the slightest difficulty in your finding 
teachers who would carry on the work y begun, teachers who 

ve professional pupils attesting the value of the instruction they 
have received. Having studied five years, you should be able to 
make your own selection, for you must have at least read about the 
well known teachers whose public work has placed them in the 
front rank and to whom pupils “flock.” Their names must be 
familiar to you from reading the Musica Courier, even if you 
have not heard them play. t is not quite the time of year to find 
these teachers at their New York studios, but where the experience 
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and reputation of these artists are so well known, it is only neces- 
sary for you to choose from the number those whose work seems 
to you nearest w. you require, and write a personal letter. If 
teu do not find the addresses easily, any letter sent in care of the 

ustcaL Courier will be forwarded. 

The music schools of New York City have reputations built upon 
the fine work done in the past, which there is every reason to 
upp will t in the future. Many of these schools have 
4 summer term, and you could ¢ personal visits, find out the 
piano teachers for the coming winter, and again judge from what 
you have heard of them as to their being what you want. After 
five years’ work, even at your age, you should be able to judge. 
The loss of a favorite teacher is always a serious one to a pupil 
who is apt to feel that no one can supply the place, but you know 
what you want, that is, the kind of music you wish to continue 
studying, and there is every reason to believe that you will find a 
perfectly satisfactory teacher to continue in exactly the same work 


you have been doing. 





New Symphony Orchestra’s 100 Players 


The erage is a “complete and final” list of the New 
Symphony Orchestra personnel for next season, under the 
direction of Artur Bodanzky: 


First Violins—Arkady Bourstein, Alberto Bachman, Edwin Bach- 
man, Harry Levy, Leonard d’Amico, Sebastian Unglada, Augustus 
F. Bott, William Reher, Alexis Kudish, Robert Sterne, Louis Wolff, 
Rudolf Bauerkeller, Morris Rashinsky, Louis Buhl, Harry Germann, 
Anthony Briglio, Maurice Kaufman. 

_ Second Violins—Leon Horelikoff, Henri Thiel, Charles F, Vin- 

icky, Morris Veter, Max Volkow, Otto Haubenreiser, Bartolo Tes- 

sari, Sol Elin, Charles Hahn, Louis Lubalin, Henry Klein, Joseph 

aoe Martin Van Praag, George Rabinowitz, Maurice Siegel, Max 
eth. 

Violas—Theodore Fishberg, Gordon Kahn, Joseph Lazzaretti, 
Primo Sanchez, Jacob Berger, Frank Goll, Heinrich Helwig, Herman 
nee, aren K. Sweet, John Pinnaro, Charles Rosenberg, Abra- 
am Elkind. 

Cellos—Cornelius Van Vliet, Charles Wenzel, Adrian Siegel, Vic 
tor Lubalin, Arthur Zack, William Feder, Fritz Bruck, Emil Bor. 
sody, David Gober, Constantin Komarowsky, Maurice Schoens, 
Henry Van Praag. 

Basses—Anselme Fortier, Fred Salvatore, Vincent Adamo, Abra 
ham Drasin, Hyman Goldin, David Steiman, Bruno Pfeiffer. 

Flutes—Daniel Maquarre, John Fabrizio, Max Kosloff. 

Oboes—Ralph Combattente, Attilio Marchetti, 

Clarinets—Henry Leroy, Vincenzo Garzia, Valentino Trovato. 

Bassoons—Benjamin Kohon, Fred Del Negro, Marcello Bucci. 

Horns—Domenico Caputo, Alfred Resch, Benjamin Hudish, Sam 
uel Pertchonok, Edward Horowitz. 

Trumpets—Pietro Capodiferro, Joseph Rapuano, Philip Klatzkin. 

Trombones—Charles Cusumano, Louis Palladino, Maurice Bogin. 

Tuba—Emil Weber. 

Tympany—William Strelsin, 

Battery—J. M. Gamuti, August Neustader, Charles Manne, Con- 
stant Omers. 

Harps—Sepp Morscher, Laura Newell. 

Librarian—Louis Zavalloni. 


Manager S. E. Macmillen announces that rehearsals will 
begin September 10 and will continue daily until the open- 
ing of the season on October 9 and 10. 





Daniel Mayer Reaches England 
A cable received at his office during the past week an- 
nounced the safe arrival in Liverpool of Daniel Mayer, 
the New York concert manager, who will be away five or 
six weeks, 









Listening to a Stadium Concert 


This unusually good photograph shows the absorbed interest 
on the part of the audience at one of the daily evening con 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, where the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra—one of the finest organizations of 
musicians ever assembled in New York—holds forth under 
the capable direction of Arnold Volpe. Many of the fore 
most artists in the country have already appeared as soloists 
there this summer. The concerts continue to August 23 





Kronold to Be Heard at Round Lake 


Hans Kronold, the noted cellist, will appear this week 


at two concerts in Round Lake, N. Y., under. the direc 
tion of A. Y. Cornell, on Tuesday, July 22, and Friday, 
July 25. He will then return to his bungalow at Shelter 
Harbor, R. I. 

On August 22 the New York Concert Ensemble, con 
sisting of Hans Kronold, Bertha Lansing Rodgers and 
Earle Tuckerman, will give a most interesting program 
at Middletown, N. Y. 

This excellent company has made many bookings fot 
the coming season and will confine their tours to nearby 
States. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera/Singers, Chautaugua Tou 
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THE GREAT FRENCH ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
Returns Nov. 15th for a Tour of the United States and Canada 


Address: Herbert E. Hyde, Mgr., Fine Arts Bldg. 


The Bonnet Organ Concerts Chicago, Il) 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 
Tel, 3786 Schayler 
Cc Se. ry only by __- . 








EDNA DE LIM 





= =LYRIC SOPRANOS 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienne 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, N. Y. 





MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 
Now playing 
“ Monsieur Beaucaire’ 
Palace Theatre, London, Eoglend 





VAN YO 





THEO. Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 


New York 
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SOPRANO 


NEVIN 





| “ She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her."’ 





Address: Sewickiey, Pa. 











ORIGINATOR 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago, Ill. a ate July 31 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason 


5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex. 
NORMAL CLASSES 
Denver, Colo. . 


Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning THE DUNNING Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
SYSTEM 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
FOR BEGINNERS 





July 22 Information and Booklet Upon Request Denver,Colo, - - + Ang. 3 


3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 


NORMAL CLASSES 
Chicago, July 7 New York City, Sept. 2 


z > 
Carrie Munger Long 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
NORMAL CLASSES 











New Catalog Ready 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Individual Training With Practice Facilities 
Fall Term October 7th 


NEW OF FICE ADDRESS: 17 East Eleventh St, New York 


Six Free Scholarships 
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mm GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 


318 West 82d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 








“KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 























| ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

| g61 West s4grd Street, New York City, ‘Tel. 2970 Audubon 
= Pianists Prepared 
WAGER for aimed 








3466 Jackson Street, San peuneice cots Calif. 





Professor of Choral Music, 
oe = eh b et 
Henry Address 49 Claremont Ave. 





WILLIAM H. WYLIE Tenor 


America After J ei 
AVAILABLE. FOR NCERT, OPERA “AND ORATORIO 
Address: care of Muyical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence Kansas 


LANES 


Ville d’'Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas 


CELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Organizer of Community Music, W. C. C.S. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


YOST 


437 Filth Ave., New York 























GAYLORD 


COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


Care of MUSICAL COURIER . 


BERTHELSEN 


Baritone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











Short Pedagogical Music Course 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Of what does this course consist? 
Work on the following subjects: 





Readin 
Sight inging. 
Improvising. 


Melodic Dictation. 

Ear Feeling. 

Rote Songs. 

Rhythm and P* thmic Dictation 


przpoerd Sie ritten Harmony 
Rereenre harps, Flats, etc., jeading 


10. mereanke "Dictation, 
it, edagogy. 
12. How to apply to first piano lessons. 


a Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments. 
Addrese: New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. Jame Hote! 


Telephone: Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Aveaue 





Peyovegen 
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Philadelphia’s Great Music Club 
Does Wonderful Work 


The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia has just closed 
one of the most successful seasons in the twenty-five years 
of the club’s existence. The program committee, under 
the capable direction of Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, has given 
fifteen programs of unusual excellence, seven of which 
took place in the ballroom and eight in the Rose Garden of 
the Bellevue-Stratford. The club year opened on Novem- 
ber 5, 1918, with the Gideons, whose delightful rendition 
of “Music of Forgotten Days” with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, assisted by Dr. Thaddeus Rich on the viol d’amour, 
was a rare treat to those fortunate enough to hear them. 
December 3 the Matinee Musical Club prize cantata of 
1918, “The Singing Leaves,” Frances McCollin, composer, 
with Horatio Connell, baritone, and Walter Pontius, tenor, 
was given by the club chorus, 

On December 28 the children’s party, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to the club’s adopted village, Ugny le 
Gai (in France) was given in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford. A pantomime written by Louise Le Gai, founded 
on the old French folksong, “Au Clair de Lune,” fur- 
nishing the theme. At the next concert Ernesto Berimen, 
the Mexican pianist, was the visiting artist. February 4 
the club chorus presented the cantata, ‘The Sirens,” assisted 
by Orville Harrold, the well known tenor. March 4 Mabel 
Daniels, the composer-pianist, in her own compositions, as- 
sisted by William Simmons, baritone, and Lucile Lawrence, 


were the visiting artists. 

On April 1 Henry T. Burleigh, the foremost composer 
of his race, created a veritable sensation with his negro 
folksongs and spirituals. He received an ovation from the 
delighted audience. On April 22 the “Eve of Isis,” a 
music drama by Maude Weatherly Beamish, with music 
arranged by Helen Pulaski Innes, and solo dances by Mlle. 
Le Gai, was most successfully and artistically given by the 


club chorus. The seven intervening concerts were held in 
the Rose Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford, at which some 
of the most talented of the club members gave diversified 
programs of unusual excellence that did great credit to the 
club and the active members participating . 

On May 1 the club had its May Breakfast in the ball- 
room of the same hotel, in honor of its retiring president, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, under whose administration the 
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© Bachrach 


MRS. FREDERICK W. ABBOTT, 
Retiring president of the Matinee Musical Club 
of Philadelphia. 
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club has more than doubled its membership. Mrs. Abbott's 
tact, breadth of vision, and executive ability have been 
potent factors in placing the Matinee Musical Club among 
the foremost musical clubs of the country. The breakfast 
was a most beautiful affair attended by about 800 guests, 
and at which some of the most prominent men and women 
in the literary, musical and club world gave her “the just 
meed of praise” which is her due. Florence Hinkle, an 
active member of the club, sang several beautiful songs 
which were greatly appreciated by a discriminative audience. 

The philanthropic department reports that fifty-eight pro- 
grams were given during the year, forty of which were 
presented in twenty-two homes and institutions, eleven in 
patriotic service, and seven benefit concerts. The club also 
has sent abroad $50 for five memorial trees. Various mem- 
bers of the club have signified their intention to subscribe 
individually to this fund. The French War Relief Com- 
mittee of the Matinee Musical Club has sent over $10,000 
to the little French village of Ugny le Gai, whose recon- 
struction was undertaken by the club. They also sent large 
quantities of seeds, clothing, ‘shoes, farming implements, 
etc. The Matinee Musical Club also maintains scholar- 
ships in the Music Settlement School and University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The patriotic department reports that sixteen programs 
a month have been given at the different camps and can- 
tonments during the period of the war. These are some 
of the various activities of the club of which Philadelphia 
is justly proud, 


New Indian, Piano Pieces by Skilton 
Those who have heard the “Indian Dances” of Skilton, 
which have been widely played by most of the symphony 
orchi s and rtets du the past two years, 
will be interested ang that Carl Fischer & Co. is issu- 
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GEORGE REIMHERR, 
American tenor who has been engaged as soloist 
for the Mana-Zucca concert tour, under the man- 
agement of Jules Daiber. 


SMOOVE 
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ing three piano sketches by the same composer on Indian 
themes. The first, a “Kickapoo Social Dance,” is of a 
playful type, featuring the Indian drum effect; the second, 
a Sioux flute serenade, is in the nocturne style and is al- 
ready favorably known from frequent performances by 
Harold Henry, to whom the set is dedicated; the third, a 
“Winnebago Revel,” is a concert etude of greater diffi- 
culty than the other two, making striking use of the whole 
tone scale and modern dissonant effects. The native melo- 
dies were supplied by George La Mere, a Winnebago 
Indian, 


Florence Otis “a Sterling Artist” 


Florence Otis made a splendid impression recently in 
Newark, N. J., when she appeared at a joint concert with 
Sara Gurowitsch, cellist. The Newark Evening News of 
July 16 in covering the well attended concert spoke of 
Miss Otis’ work in the following manner : 

A newcomer in the local concert fielc, Miss Otis proved to be 
a sterling artist. Her soprano, light in texture but pure and appeal- 
ing in quality, has been so well schooled that she delivered the 
florid | embellishments of the “Ah, fors e lui’ air from Verdi's “Tra- 
viata” and of Bizet’s “The Maid of Cadiz’ with a facility and finish 
that lent fresh interest to those hackneyed numbers. Even more 
gratifying, because of the intelligence that she showed as an_inter- 
preter, was her singing of Horn’s “I’ ve Been Roaming,” Grieg’s 
“In the Boat,” Walter Kramer’s “Swans,”’ Claude Warford’s “Pieta” 
and Ward-Stephens’ “Summertime,” all of them art songs bh the best 
meaning of the term. 


Stewart E. Long Wins Praise 


Port Chester Summerfield M. E, Church heard an un- 
usually good singer at the morning service of July 20, 
when Stewart E. Long, of Bridgeport, Conn., sang Caro 
Roma’s “I Come to Thee.” Full of expression, with de- 
votional style, and a voice capable of much nuance, this 
singer greatly pleased the large congregation. 
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GRANT HADLPY, 


The Chicago baritone, who has gained a unique 
success both as a soloist and as organizer of the 
Hadley Concert Company, an organization which 
has delighted audiences in the Middle West and 
West. Mr. Hadley is still another artist who 
is featuring that ever popular melody ballad, 
“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” 
(Florence Methven). 
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When not engaged in 
writing his composi- 
tions, Votichenko finds 
recreation in outdoor 
sports, 


Votichenko 
Likes Outdoor 
Sports 


It is interesting to note how 
the different artists spend their 
vacation or seek relaxation 
during the summer months. It 
is said that Ysaye likes tennis 
and finds great pleasure in 
raising canary birds. Paderew- 
ski likes life on a farm, where 
he finds rest and inspiration 
watching the marvels of insect 
and animal life. Petrova, the 


great Polish actress, spends 
her leisure hours in her beautiful rose garden at 
Great Neck, Long Island; Roshanara, the East In- 


dian dancer, likes to paint and string wooden beads, 
while Caruso amuses himself by making caricatures 
of his intimate friends. Votichenko is one of the few 
artists who seldom take a vacation, preferring to remain 
in the city during the summer months in order to work 
on his compositions in his New York studio. However, 
during the week ends he visits his wife and baby at Edge- 
mere, L. I., where he is often seen fishing, boating, driv- 
ing, motoring, or enjoying some other form of outdoor 
amusement, 


A Warm Tribute to Fay Foster’s 
War Camp Activities 


Fay Foster is prominent among the patriotic musicians 
who have given their services for the entertainment and 
cheer of our boys at the camps, both during the war and 
since the armistice was signed. M. W. Berry, who is the 
head of the Southern Section of the National War Work 
Council, was so enthusiastic over her work that he wrote 
a letter to Miss Foster’s mother, of which the following 
is a part: 

Your daughter, Fay Foster, has, in my opinion, 
rendered one of the most significant and outstanding 
pieces of service given by any one in the camps. 
The charm of her personality, her grace and easy 
manner, coupled with such wonderful ability as she 
possesses, have certainly brought sunshine and cheer 
to the hearts of many, many men who have given 
up home surroundings, positions, influence and 
power in order to fight our battles. 

It has been a very great pleasure to have your 
daughter and her wonderful unit under the chap- 
éronage and cheerful inspiration of that wonderful 
character, Mother Davidson, with us in Washing- 
ton. We feel that it has been one of the most 
worthwhile pieces of service any group could pos- 
sibly arrange here at the nation’s capital. . 

I am sailing for overseas this month and I 
shall carry with me most pleasant memories of the 
work done by your daughter and those associated 
with her. And may I say also that their work and 
their fine spirit have inspired me to further effort 
for our boys overseas? 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. W. Berry. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Activities 


Lynn Wilson (a talent developed under the tuition of 
Marcian Thalberg at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
during the past year) gave evidences of splendid musical 
attainment in her piano recital at the conservatory. She 
played her exacting program with assurance, and the vari- 
ous numbers called forth enthusiastic applause. Particu- 
larly interesting was her presentation of the Schumann 
symphonic etudes. 

John A. Hoffmann’s class appeared to advantage in a 
song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. This 
concert marked the sixtieth milestone in the series of this 
year’s closing concerts of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, beginning in April. A number of the voices appear- 
ing on ‘the program were of particular interest, among 
them Marcella Menge, dramatic soprano; Richard Pavey, 
tenor, and Louis Johnen, baritone. Others taking part 
were: Margaret Baker, Margaret Lockwood, Edythe Mae 
Kelley, Alice Montfort and Helen Mitchell. 

Distinction and superlative prestige are lent to Cincin- 
nati’s educational forces in music, through the announce- 
ment by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music that the 
great Ysaye assumes the head of the violin department of 
that institution of musical learning for the coming season. 
Ysaye will conduct a master violin class, beginning in 
October, and will carry out many important plans for the 
broader development of violin talent, as a result of ob- 
servations made since his residence in America. The rare 
opportunity of study under the master violinist has been 
eagerly seized upon and the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
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Music is receiving daily applications for participation in 
the master violin class from every State in the Union. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley was much feted in Columbus, 
where the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra played in con- 
nection with the Methodist Centenary. Mr. Kelley’s re- 
cently published new harmonization of “America,” dedi- 
cated to the centenary’s opening service, was used daily 
during the three weeks’ convention. Unique in the annals 
of music is his trombone choir of one hundred instru- 
ments, which is said to be the first organization of this kind 
ever known to have been formed on so large a scale. Mr. 
Kelley is giving a series of lectures before the summer 
school of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and will 
not leave for his vacation until August. i 5; 

Elizabeth Cook, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and one of the leading talents devel- 
oped in the composition class of Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
was cwarded a silver loving cup at the composition contest 
held at Evanston, Ill, under the 
auspices of the Mu Phi. Epsilon 
Society. Miss Cook will resume 
her connection with the teaching 
staff at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music in September. 

By special request Thomas J. 
Kelly repeated his lecture on 
“Some Observations on Our Lan- 
guage” (which created a decided 
stir earlier in the season) before 
the summer school of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, Last 
month he was requested by the 
National Public Music Teachers’ 
Association, while meeting at St. 
Louis, to give the teachers the 
benefit of his research work along 
this line. He will present the sub- 
ject at various prominent educa- 
tional institutions during the 
coming season, 

Among the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music alumni to return from overseas service 
recently is Clara Thomas Ginn, who was attached to the 
Y. M. C. A. service on General Pershing’s staff during the 
past ten months. 

Lloyd Miller, recently returned from a_ year’s service 
at the front, resumed his activities on the teaching staff 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music July 1. Mr. 
Miller was a member of the conservatory faculty for several 
years previous to the war and he found a warm welcome 
from his colleagues awaiting him upon his return. 


Harold Bauer’s Hiding Place Known 


Edwina Davis, press genius of the Loudon Charlton of- 
fice, writes: “Doing a little Sherlock Holmes work of our 
own the other day, we discovered Harold Bauer at Seal 
Harbor, Me. He was taking an early morning porch stroll 
in sympathetic companionship with his cigarette and him- 
self, 

“We meant to detect what he was thinking, but even our 
profession has its conscientious objectors, and we reflected 
that after all a man’s thoughts are his own, so we satis- 





HAROLD BAUER, 
In Maine. 


fied ourselves with snapping our ‘find’ painlessly with our 
kodak and rushing to confide our news to the MusiIcaL 
Courier. . 

“But—and the ‘but’ holds a tragedy of disappointment— 
what did our startled eyes behold in the omniscient ‘I See 
That’ column the very same day, ‘but the news we had so 
carefully dragged from dark recesses of the Unknown! 

“What's the use! One can’t detect for one’s self any 
more.” 


Caselotti Pupil Applauded 


George H. Jordan, baritone, an artist-pupil of Guido H. 
Caselotti, appeared as soloist on Thursday evening, July 
17, at a concert given under the auspices of the New York 
rams at the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, New 
York. 

Mr. Jordan sang “In Terra Solo” (Donizetti), Dudley 
Buck’s “Boots and Saddles,” “The Americans Come!” 
(Fay Foster), and “Tommy Lad” (Margetson). 


“Yes, It's a Stemway 














SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyour home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 


OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 








44 Wee 44th Street, New York 











PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hall, New York 
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J.FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


NTRALTO 
New York Cily 
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E Address: 226 West 07th Street 








Heinrich Haver Katherine 
PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO— TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women— Columbia, South Carolina 














ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, 


io. 

Director, Deltwte ‘Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitale or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 

Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercie! Trust Building 
1461 Broadway New York 


Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Theo KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 
The Power of a Robust 
The Color, Quality and 

Style of a Lyric 


Assistep sy Witttam STicxves, 
COMPOSER-PIAN IST. 
Sele Direction KINGSBER Y FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 
































PHILHARMONIC 


Society of New York 
Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra Ie the 
history of music in America."’—James Gibbon Huneker. 


APPLY NOW FOR NEXT SEASON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 
ASSISTING ARTISTS: 





ROSA _ PONSELLE ASCHA HEIFETZ 
PERCY GRAINGER ‘RITZ KREISLER 
ALBERT SPALDING RUDOLPH GANZ 
MARGARET MATZENAUER MAX ROSEN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES OLGA SAMAROFF 
SASCHA Bel LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
SERGE] RACHMANINOFF EDDY BROWN 
ROSITA RENARD GRETA MASSON 
ARRIGO SERATO EDWIN HUGHES 
BENNO MOISEIWITCH 





(American Debut) 
Prospectus on Application to 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 29.) 
and the artistic rendition of her several songs at her home 
that, to become more fully convinced of her vocal accom- 
plishments, I had her sing for me at the Spreckels The- 
ater, and was there more than ever convinced of the 
beauty, richness, carrying power and exceptional excel- 
lence of her voice.” Miss Wuest expects to leave San 
Diego soon to join Mme. Schumann-Heink in the East, 
where she will work on a repertory with Frank La Forge, 
under the general supervision of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


OAKLAND MUSICIANS FIND 
TIME FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 


Local No. 6, A. F. of M., Holds Annual Outing—Maude 
Fulton to Found School of Dramatic Art— 
Concert Notes 


Oakland, Cal., July 19, 1919.—The seventh annual out- 
ing and picnic of San Francisco Local No. 6 American 
Federation of Musicians, was held in Shellmound Park, 
Oakland, July 17, when the San Francisco Municipal Band 
and Golden Gate Band combined in giving a concert in 
the open air, under the batons of Ernest G. Williams and 
Charles Cassasa. Half a dozen other bands provided 
music, from 11 a. m, to 7 p. m., for dancing. Games and 
athletic sports of all kinds were scheduled with prizes 
donated by many of the theaters and merchants and were 
competed for. The proceeds of the day were devoted to 
the relief fund of the organization. 


Frencn HowiipAy CEeLeBratep. 


The Fall of the Bastile, 130 years ago, was celebrated 
in Oakland, Sunday, July 13, with a fitting program of 
music in Lakeside Park by the Oakland Municipal Band, 
under the direction of Paul Steindorff. Pierre A. Fon- 
taine, introduced by Mayor John L. Davie, was the ora- 
tor. By courtesy of the Leo Feist Music Publishing 
Company, Elvia Rand sang a couple of songs, and Ade- 
laide B. Taylor, contralto, rendered, very effectively, the 
new song by Felix Schreiber, “The American Marseil- 


laise.” 








Twiticnut CONCERT. 

At the Greek Theater, Berkeley, a twilight concert was 
given July 15 in connection with the summer session of 
the University of California, when the program consisted 
of solo selections for piano and violin, by Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, violinist, and Marie Mikova, pianist. The concert 
was free to the public. 

Presents Pupics, 

Lillian S. Simonsen presented the following of her pu- 
pils in a piano recital recently at her studio in Poirier 
street: Gladys Bastin, Evelyn Rowell, Thelma Olin, Beat- 
rice Lee, Isabelle Bunker, Esther Jacoby, Helen Fowler. 
Arline Sibley, Jessie Carter, Bernice Donnell, Edna Mil- 
ler, Styles Soderstrand, Lester Lee, Raymond Anderson, 
Harold Jacoby, Astrid Hedlund, Margaret Allen, Kath- 
erine Nosler, Gladys Maxwell. Elizabeth Walker Hull, 
soprano, and Olive Reed, violinist, assisted in the program. 

ORCHESTRA AND BANpD For PiepMoNnt SCHOOLS, 

A public subscription for the purchase of instruments 
has been opened, the funds to be applied to equipping 
the Egbert W. Beach school and the Frank C, Havens 
om si the aristocratic hill city—with an orchestra and 
band. 

Frac Presentep To SHIPYARD BANp. 

On July 16, the Bethlehem Shipyard Band was pre- 
sented with a handsome banner, a gift of appreciation 
from Alameda for the numerous times that organization 
has furnished music and assisted in public affairs, City 
Auditor Fred J. Cross made the speech of presentation, 
introduced by Mayor Frank Otis. 

Pray Written ror Rutu Sr. Denis. 

Constance Smedley Armfield, London playwright and 
novelist, has written the play, “Miriam, Sister of Moses,” 
especially for Ruth St. Denis, while her husband, Max- 
well Armfield, himself a celebrated English painter, has 
designed the costumes and scenic effects. Professor E. 
G. Stricklen, of the university department of music, has 
composed the score and six incidental dance numbers for 
Miss St. Denis. Under the general direction of Professor 
Samuel J. Hume, the play will be staged very elaborately 
at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, August 1 and 2. Re- 
hearsals of the ballets, choruses, and principals are al- 
ready in full swing. Ted Shawn is training fifty of his 
students to appear in the dance numbers, and the choruses 
aré under the direction of Frederick Alexander. 

: Wett Known Musician Marries. 

Coming as a surprise to his many friends and pupils— 
as no announcement of a betrothal had been made known 
—Eugene Blanchard, at the age of thirty-five, entered the 
ranks of the benedicts, July 4, when he married Barbara 
Miller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Miller, of Oak- 
land. The ceremony took place informally at the bride’s 
home, Dr. F. B. Davis attending the groom. Miss Muller 
is well known in musical circles and for some time has 
been soprano soloist at St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley. 
Besides being director of the First Congregational Church 
Choir, Oakland, Mr. Blanchard is a well known piano 
teacher and chorus master of the Bohemian Club, San 
Francisco. The Blanchard home is in Piedmont. 

Maupe Futton to Founp Scnoot or Dramatic Art. 

At the Ad Club’s luncheon recently an announcement 
was made that Maude Fulton is founding a school of 
dramatic art in connection with her own Oakland Thea- 
ter, the Fulton, the plan being to make Oakland a center 
of stage culture. iss Fulton is to engage a large staff 
of selected instructors who will operate under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Knox and Cliff Thompson. The offices of 
the studio are to be in the Fulton Theater. 

Notes. 

Jessie Dean Moore presented some of her vocal pupils 
last month at the Overseas Club, Berkeley. ; 

Elodie F. Joy, a graduate of the College of the Pacific, 
and Ethel Groesbeck, violinist, gave a program of read- 
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ings and music, July 18, in the Twenty-fourth Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Pupils from Janet Rowan Hale’s primary and elemen- 
tary classes were heard in a piano recital, June 14, at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. 

Miss Z. W. Potter, Oakland concert manager, has the 
exclusive bay district management of John , the 
new American tenor, whom she intends to feature in 
Oakland, San Francisco, Fresno, and many small cities and 
towns, She has just closed a contract for Lodi. The 
Artists’ Concert Series and the Trio of Great Artists are 
important Oakland attractions of which I will write in 
detail next week. ELA. T: 


LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS 
HAVE NO TIME FOR VACATIONS 


Zoellner Quartet Gives Interesting Program—Wallen- 
stein Retutns from South America—Rachmaninoff 
Will Be Guest of Godowsky—Eva Frances Pike 

Returns from San Francisco with Report of Con- 
vention of the M. T. A—Vacation Plans of 
Well Known Musicians—Axel Simonsen 

Again Chosen as Soloist for Los Angeles 
Symphony; Saslavsky New Concertmas- 
ter—Distinguished Musicians Enter- 
tained at Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thilo Becker 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 20, 1919—Although summer is 
well under way, musical activities have not entirely sub- 
sided and plans and purposes for the coming season are 
unusually vigorous. We shall have an abundance of cham- 
ber music and no lack of orchestral concerts with two 
wrmpeany orchestras in the field, 

The well liked Zoellner Quartet will give two more 
concerts before it closes its season with us, the Hope 
McDonald Rosenfeld Trio is preparing for another suc- 
cessful year (Robert Alter will be the cellist again), and 
the Trimmer Quartet will give six concerts. 

_The program on Friday evening by the Zoellners was 
given with the artistic skill and evidence of careful prepa- 
ration that characterizes all the work of these admirable 
players, and, as is almost always the case, some unusual 
number gave especial interest. This time it was the “So- 
nata a Trois,” G major, by Jean Baptiste Loeillet (1653- 
1728), exquisitely played by Antoinette Zoellner, violin; 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., viola, and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., at the 
piano, 

ALFrep WALLENSTEIN RETURNS, 


Alfred Wallenstein, the young cellist, who has just re- 
turned from a tour in South America, has been engaged 
by Mr. Behymer for the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. 
Wallenstein has many curious experiences to relate of 
the difficulties attending concert work in that southera 
country. Not only did the moist, hot weather keep him 
busy glueing his cello to keep it intact, but it also affected 
the strings to such an extent that he broke thirty-six in 
cne day. Opera is much more popular in South America 
than concerts, and fine accompanists are difficult to ob- 
tain, so for many reasons Alfred Wallenstein is glad to 
7 — in his own country, where conditions are more 
ideal. 

RACHMANINOFF Visits Godowsky, 

Another famous visitor to follow in the wake of Godow- 

sky, whose guest he will be for a time, is Rachmaninoff, 
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PAUL MORENZO, 
The tenor, enjoying an early morning walk at his summer 
home at-Manchester, Conn. Last season Mr. Morenzo filled 
engagements in New York, Stamford (Conn.), Jersey City, 
Hackensack, Springfield (Mass.), Brooklyn, Newark and 
Atlantic City, and he had fourteen dates cancelled owing 
to the influenza. Such a season speaks well for his talents 
because of the fact that he had not been heard in this part 
of the country for several years. 








the celebrated composer, who will be the recipient of much 
feting during his stay. 
Eva Frances Pixe Back From M, T. A. CONVENTION, 


Full of enthusiasm resulting from her attendance at the 
State Convention of the Music Teachers’ Association at 
San Francisco, Eva Frances Pike, Los Angeles delegate, 
has brought back a comprehensive report of the various 
events. A regrettably small contingent of teachers from 
the South availed themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tend the convention, but we were well represented on the 
program, and W. F. Skeele, our vice-president, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, Abbie Norton Jam- 
ieson, and together with Eva Frances Pike put their best 
efforts to the success of the convention. 

Grace Viersen, John Smallman and Mrs_ Halbert 
Thomas, the latter from San Diego, had the prominent 
numbers on the program by the representatives of the 
Southland; Grace Viersen, soprano, sang with most artis- 
tic finish and her program, which was given in last week’s 
letter, was a very delightful one. John Smallman, bari- 
tone, scored a splendid success both by his delightful sing- 
ing and his cordial manner. 

The Los Angeles composers also were represented. Mr. 
Smallman sang the “Two Songs from the West,” by Cad- 
man; three of Gertrude Ross’ songs, “Dawn in the Desert,” 
“Peace” and “Madonna,” were used on the California 
composers’ program, also Harold Webster’s sonata in A 
major for violin and piano, There is a strong move- 
ment on foot to have this fine composition published. 


Notes. 


Ragna Linne, well known singer and voice teacher, 
is doing some coaching here for a limited number of 
weeks. So many noted instructors come here to enjoy our 
wonderful summer climate, and combine professional work 
with vacation joys, that it is not always necessary to jour- 
ney to the East for repertory and mental stimulus. 

ecmer Grunn presented some pupils in a very interest- 
ing recital on Thursday evening. The program was one 
of the most unusual and unhackneyed ones I have heard 
and extremely interesting. Mr. Grunn is leaving soon for 
his vacation, which he will take among the Indians in 
Santa Fe Méjico, and he will doubtless return with fresh 
material for future compositions. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, and her husband, 
Louis Dreyfus, linguist, have planned a delightful vaca- 
tion. They will motor northward in a leisurely fashion, 
stopping when a charming spot takes their fancy, and in 
their reading and research they will combine rest and 
preparation for future work. 

Fannie Dillon, composer and pianist, is already estab- 
lished in her lofty studio among the mountain tops. 

Gertrude Ross is at Venice enjoying her “Little House 
of Songs.” : 

Charles Wakefield Cadman will be the guest of Mme. 
Heinrich at La Jolla. : ; : 

Roland Paul is summering at Catalina. 

Theophilus Fitz is not planning a vacation for the sum- 
mer months, as he is so busy with pupils who came to him 
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from all parts of the country that his studio is a very bee- 
hive of activity. 

Axel Simonsen has again been chosen cello soloist of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and his appearance the 
coming season will be eagerly awaited. Mr, Simonsen’s 
playing in the last concert of this season was marked b 
a decided breadth and warmth of tone. While his wor 
is always finished and evidences careful thought, there 
was at this time a fuller quality, an increased steadiness 
in the low notes, as though an unfolding of power had 
come to him in the past year. Mr. Simonsen will not be 
able to absent himself from his studio, but will take week- 
end trips to the beautiful ranch home of his wife’s parents. 

Ruth Deardorf Shaw, pianist, and exponent of the ultra- 
modern music, is coaching with Walter F. Chase, whose 
pupil she is, preparatory to entering the Eastern concert 
field in the fall. 

Alexander Saslavsky, a recent acquisition to our violin 
forces, will be the new concertmaster of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. AND Mrs, Tuto Becker ENTERTAIN Notep MUSICIANS, 


The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker was 
the scene of a delightful reception last evening, and it was 
expected that Rachmaninoff would be among the fortunate 
ones to enjoy the hospitality of these charming people, but 
it was not possible for him to be present. Among the 
number of noted guests was Christine Langenhan, the 
celebrated soprano, who still lingers in Los Angeles, 
charmed by the people, in love with the summer climate 
that has cool nights, and loth to return to the heat of 
New York. 

Lester Donahue played with his customary brilliancy 
in the short but wonderfully interesting program that was 
presented, 

Mr. Becker had discovered some charming old sixteenti 
century music for violin, piano and cello, old French stuff 
full of beauty and interest, and exquisitely played by Mrs. 
Becker and Axel Simonsen, with Mr. Becker at the piano. 

Mrs, Becker's well known beautiful violin tone, the 
smooth lovely cello work of Axel Simonsen, and the sure 
and delicate support of Mr. Becker’s masterly touch 
formed a very fine ensemble, 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus sang a group of Russian songs 
two by Moussorgsky and one by Ballada. Mme. Dreyfus 
was in fine voice and sang with superb effect, responding 
to a compelling encore with the dramatic Spanish folk- 
song, “Todo La Tierra.” 

After a group of modern numbers which he plays so 
delightfully, Lester Donahue also gave, as an encore, a 
Spanish bit by Granados, which brought forth tumultuous 
applause. 

Notes, 


The Zoellners will give the last of a series of ten con- 
certs next week. 

Clifford Lott, the popular baritone and teacher, with 
his accomplished wife, divide their vacation time between 
a lemon ranch, which needs much attention, and the 
beaches, which have a powerful attraction for the two 
small children of these busy artists. 

John Smallman, who sang so successfully at the Music 
Teachers’ Convention at San Francisco, has comple-:ed 
plans for a second visit to, the North, when he and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman will probably go on a tour o! 
the Northern cities. 

Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, will be the first soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. The first two concerts 
will not have a soloist as it is thought advisable to get 
the musicians in smooth working order before a soloist is 
introduced. 

Ragna Linne is coaching a_ limited number of 
pupils at Blanchard Hall during Julysand August. She 
sang fot some guests at an informal studio “afternoon,” 
assisted by a pupil who came here from San Jose to enjoy 
work with her former teacher. Mme. Linne sang with 
splendid dramatic style; her voice was fresh and brilliant, 
and the artist was proclaimed in her very presence. Her 
pupil, a contralto, with a smooth, even voice, sang with 
excellent diction, good style, and she was warmly appre- 
ciated. 

Carl Bronson has not yet forsaken his studio in the 
Blanchard Building for any vacation resorts; he was en- 
tertaining a little group of fellow musicians this week with 
a clever imitation of bird notes learned at some leisure 
time. 

J. P. Poulin, teacher and director of the Ellis and Lyric 
clubs, has had his annual outing at Seven Oaks, 

Frank Colby had the misfortune to break a finger while 
playing handball. J. W. 


PORTLAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 
TO GIVE “MARTHA” NEXT SEASON 


Portland, Ore., July 21, 1919.—At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Portland Opera Associa- 
tion (Mrs. E. L. Thompson, president), Flotow’s opera, 
“Martha,” was selected for presentation next Novem- 
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Grand Concert 


OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 


Tuesday Evening, August 12th, 1919 


May Peterson, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Giacomo Quintano, the celebrated Italian Violinist, 
Zhay Clark, America's Leading Harpist. 
Reserved Seats 75c, $1.00, $1.5¢, $2.00 plus tax, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 








Under the Concert Direction of LEES BROOME, 














ber. Roberto Corruccini has been reappointed a$ mu 
sical director. 

Among the musical attractions at the Gladstone 
Chautauqua are Mary Adel Hays, soprano; Zedeler 
Symphonic Quintet; Chautauqua Chorus, Jasper D. 
MacFall, director; Gertrude Hoeber, soprano; Fred- 
erick DeBruin, baritone; Kathleen Harrison, pianist; 
Helen Cafarelli, soprano; Camp Lewis Military Quar- 
tet, Fillion Concert Party, Ear! Hipple Concert Party 
and the Apollo Concert Company. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the distinguished composer, was 
the guest of honor at a recent meeting of the members 
of the Carrie Jacobs-Bond Club, Carrie R. Beaumont, 
director. Mrs, Bond is returning from her Alaskan 
trip, 

F, X. Arens, well known musical director, of New 
York, is recovering from a heat stroke suffered while 
crossing the Middle West. He is passing the summer 
at Hood River, Ore., where he has a large ranch. 

_ Parrish Williams, baritone, of New York, is a visitor 
in Portland. On ig 6, Mr. Williams appeared in re- 
cital in Woodstock, N. Y. 

Edgar E. Coursen has returned from Tacoma, Wash., 
where he was accompanist for Lucy Gates, soprano, at 
her Tacoma recital. 

RO, 


Mme, Mott Hears from Lilli Lehmann 


It was in July, 1914, that by invitation of Lilli Leh 
mann, Professor Mott and Alice Garrigue Mott went to 
Salzburg for the festival of the opening of the Mozart 
enm. War was declared and the festival did not take 
place. Mme. Mott recently received the first news from 
Mme, Lehmann since the above date. The great artist 
is in excellent health, and her singing is inspiring all who 
hear her. Mme, Lehmann says that she longs for Amer 
ica, and sends her love to her friends of this country 
Mme. Mott has been highly honored in having singers 
entrusted to her tuition by Mme. Lehmann. The following 
is quoted from a letter from Mme. Lehmann to Alice Gar 
rigue Mott: “I often mentioned your name to Catenhusen 
so it will not be strange to him. I recommended you to 
him, as well as to other persons in New York.” _ 

News from Mme. Lehmann is brought direct to Mme 
Mott by Grace Madison. This singer was one of the 
American artists who were obliged to remain in Germany 
during the war as a passport for America was most diffi 
cult to procure. She devoted her time to music in that 
country, and on account of her beautiful coloratura voice, 
which soars to F above high C, she was engaged for con 
certs in which she appeared with excellent success. Miss 
Madison also had a large class of pupils in Berlin. She 
is overjoyed to be back in America, and her many admir 
ing friends, who know her voice, talent and artistry, wel 
come her return with enthusiasm, Her Chicago studio 


will be opened October 1, and she will be heard in opera 
and concerts during the next season. 
Alice Garrigue Mott has closed the busiest season of her 


professional career. Pupils from all parts of the globe 
came to her studio to be instructed for a vocal career 
From nine each morning until two, from three until late 
hours in the evening, Mme. Mott gave her time to her 
students. This well-known teacher believes the reason her 
work is so successful is because her system of vocal 
technic makes it possible for singers to overcome the 
vocal difficulties of the composers of every nation. Hans 
Morgenstern, former conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
while working with Mme. Mott and her students, repeat 
edly said, “I do not know what you call your method, but 
it is right, as singers from your school can sing with ease 
ss, / music that is written.” 

Mme, Mott will spend her vacation at the seashore and 
in the Adirondacks. She will return to 172 West Seventy 
ninth street, New York, in September, to rehearse her 
artists for their engagements of the coming season. 








OPPORTUNITIES 








ESTABLISHED theatrical producer of 
high-class musical offerings will consider 
an additional member in his firm, I have 
capital, reputation and experience, and I 
need a partner and his services. Address 
“Ek. T. H.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


TEACHER OF WHISTLING WANTED 
—A student of piano, studying in New 
York, would like to take some lessons in 
whistling and wants Fe in touch with 
a teacher. Address “Whistling,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


York. 








WANTED, by a college in the East, a 
vocal teacher (male), salary $1,800 to 
500. Vocal teacher (soprano), $1,000 
“to $2,500. Violin teacher (male or fe- 


male ), $1,200 to $1,500. Opportunity for 
outside work. Only those having proper 
credentials will be considered. Address 
E. K. N.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—a first class cellist, viola player, 


and second violinist for a twenty week 
season with a string quintette. Address, 
“D S.,” care of Musicat Courter, 


437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—A young lyric soprano, for 


concert company now forming. Only 
singers with experience considered. Ad- 
dress “A. M. S.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 








WANTED—A vocal teacher by a large 


and well known Conservatory of Music 
in the Middle West. A man of strong 





personality, as well as musical equip: New York. Will pay weekly salary 
ment. This is a good place for the right Applicants must have references and 
man. Communications will be treated credentials. Address “E. R. D.,” care of 
confidentially. Address “S. I. M.,” care Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
MusIcaL URIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 

New York. 








A PIANO TEACHER WANTED.-~—An 
opportunity for a first class, reliable 
piano teacher to associate himself per- 
manently with an established Music 
School, easily reached from New York 
City. But one or two days a week re- 
quired the first year. Address “E. O.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED, male or fe- 


male, who is able to coach and accom- 
pany advanced students in a studio in 





ACCOMPANIST-—Artist accompanist and 
concert pianist available; has excellent 
press notices and testimonials from 
Leipzig Conservatory, under Professor 
Teichmiiller; pupil of Joseffy, Stojowski 
Jonas. Toured with Samoiloff. Address 
Samuel Shank, 600 Riverside Drive, New 
York, 





AN UNUSUAL, rare collection of music, 
comprising duets, quartets, quintets, etc 
of all composers. For particulars ad 
dress Mrs, C. K. Klink, 6848 Stenton 
Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 
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MUSIC AND THE MOTION PIC TURE 
By M. M. Hansford 











Every time something new comes along there is invari- 
ably a following that springs into existence and it was 
quite natural that the motion picture business should gen- 
erate a desire in the hearts of certain composers to write 
music specially adapted to screen playing. In at least one 
case this has led to the formation of a company, and 
Kellwyn came into being. These people write and publish 
music of the sort known as “program music,” or music 
suited to certain definite moods in dramatic and lyric ac- 
tion in pictures. Gaston Borch is one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of music for this purpose. His “Mountain 
Music” and “Impish Elves” have probably been played 
more than any other compositions of this type. There has 
carcely ever been a demand so definitely marked for the 
composer as the motion picture business, In the films 
there are certain moods blocked out almost by machinery, 
and it does not take an expert to note these. Consequently 
the composer knows just what is wanted and wanted quick, 
They were a lucky few who went into it right away and 
their work is used every day in the majority of picture 
houses in the country 

The pianist,and organist, but particularly the orchestral 
leader, find themselves besieged by rabid publishers ask- 
ing and almost demanding that certain compositions be 
played. These good persons even slip across a five dollar 
bill now and then to make the way easier. 1 know of a 
man who went into the library of a big house, handed the 
librarian a piece of music just published and dropped a 
five dollar bill on the desk as he left. The money was 
mailed to him the next day. This librarian had nerve. 
Generally the money is used for the rent or milk for the 
baby and the music is put into a score. Hence, probably, 
the rotten music we hear in many houses. It takes a lot 
of moral backbone to follow art and not mammon, 

Quiet, beautiful music for scenics is much is demand, 
as the old habit of playing waltzes for these wonderful 
photographic works has gone out in the best places of 
amusement. At the Rialto last week the slow movement 
from Dvorak’'s “From the New World” was used for a 
Bruce scenic called “The Land of Silence.” This was an 
ideal selection. Hugo Riesenfeld has composed a beautiful 
“Canzonetta” for just such pictures, and it was recently 
used at the Rialto. The “Bride’s Song” from Jensen's 
“Wedding Music” is also a fine piece for scenic accom- 
paniment, There is a wonderful composition by Percy 
Grainger, his “Colonial Song,” which has the melody in 
duet form for high and low voices above the orchestral 
arrangement. This was recently used in this form at the 
Rialto for a Bruce scenic called “Sundown.” The effect 
was remarkable. The piece can be used on the piano alone 
and would go fairly well on the organ. It is a lovely 
melody. Then there is a folksong arranged by Grieg, 
called “Thoughtfully I Wander,” which would fit a scenic 
of mountains, particularly those of northern Europe. 
Chere is much similarity between these two compositions. 
They have the flavor of mountain air in them. 

The subject of cartoon playing must find many pianists 
and organists wholly unprepared. It is quite likely that the 
average player does not like to “make a fool of himself” 
in his effort to “put over’ these little white and black 
comedies. But this matter has been talked over by some 
of the best musicians on Broadway and they have con- 
cluded that even the cartoon will admit a little art. The 
very essence of these pictures is in the effects that are 
given them from the orchestra or the piano player. They 
are absolutely flat without some sort of expression. The 
whole picture business so far as comedies are concerned 
is an amusement proposition, so the conscience of the 
player should not trouble him. Clowns, as a rule, are said 
to be very serious persons, and I know comedians are, 
from my own personal contact with them. So, “Mutt and 


Jeff” and “Happy Hooligan” must be played with proper 
respect for the unities. 

I recently heard a Broadway organist say that so-called 
“jazz” music was the only sort suitable for cartoons and 
slapstick comedies. This is partly so. The music for 
such pictures must move along at a rapid gait. Otherwise 
the picture action will get ahead of the finger action of 
the player. Nothing can keep up with a Mack-Sennett 
comedy except the jazziest of the jazz. This same organist 
said also that the practising of this sort of stuff gave him 
a greater facility at the keyboard. This also is true. Get- 
ting into and playing popular dance music will rarely hurt 
any real musician; it only worries the highbrows, There 
is much genius in the jazz. The organist is particularly 
fortunate in his instrument, if there is no orchestra, for the 
playing of the cartoons. Many little imitations and effects 
can be made on the low notes of an organ. It is quite 
possible to snore so naturally that the audience will sit up 
and wonder. Crashes, railway trains, whistles and all such 
imitations are easy. I heard Rollo Maitland, of the Stan- 
ley Theater, Philadelphia, do sleighbells on the big munici- 
pal organ in Springfield, Mass., by using pure pipes, and 
not mechanical effects—for there are no such things on 
that organ. The imitation was perfect. All such matters 
are the result of experimentation, One must try out all 
sorts of combinations. A big pipe organ has unlimited 
possibilities. 

It must not be taken for granted that a slapstick comedy 
is to be played fortissimi all through. The action should 
be followed with as much respect as in the feature. The 
same set of emotions are used in comedies, except that 
they are treated in a different manner. The music is also 
burlesqued to some extent, but the variation of the tone 
from loud to soft should be watched closely. When Mutt 
scratches his head and becomes thoughtful over something 
that Jeff has put over on him, the music should not be the 
same as that used in an automobile chase, but it should 
be brought down in keeping with Mutt’s thoughts. In this 
way Mutt will become a more appealing person to the 
audience. The intention of music with screen action is to 
make the characters live. Music seems to be the best 
medium for film expression. Speech has been tried, but 
it is generally considered a failure. It makes the picture 
ridiculous to work in dialogue, just as it would cheapen an 
opera to begin talking after a beautiful aria. 


Lenora Sparkes to Tour South 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, who 
is spending the summer -in England, through a special 
arrangement with the opera management, will devote a 
considerable part of next season to concerts. She will 
sing the soprano part in “The Messiah” with the Reading 
(Pa.) Choral Society on January 26, after which she will 
begin a tour of the South extending as far as Florida, 
singing en route in Petersburg, Va., Greenville, S. C., and 
other cities. 


Gaylord Yost Summering in Ohio 

Gaylord Yost, the violinist and composer, is spending 
the summer months at Meadowview Lodge, Fayette, Ohio, 
Many new works will be added to his repertory for the 
coming season whieh will begin with an appearance at the 
National American Music Festival, Lockport, N. Y., the 
first week of September. Mr. Yost will be heard in Cecil 
GBuileigh’s second concerto and a group of his own com- 
positions. Winifred Lamb, a gifted Chicago pianist, who 
is to appear at this festival, will play one of Mr. Yost’s 
piano works. ' 
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AN ARTIST’S TRIBUTE TO AN ARTIST. 
The accompanying clever silhouette drawing is Merle Armi- 
tage’s idea of Leopold Godowsky, and shows that the young 
draughtsman's ability is on a par with his musical equipment. 





F. H. Haywood’s “Universal Song” Endorsed 


On Sunday, June 15, Frederick H. Haywood went to 
Boston, Mass., for the purpose of demonstrating his class 
instruction course to some intefested supervisors and 
teachers of voice culture. The occasion was reviewed in 
the columns of the Musica Courter at the time, but the 
following letter had not then been written. Wilhelmina 
Baldwin, a prominent voice teacher of Boston, who was 
instrumental in having Mr. Haywood come to that city, 
expressed her faith in his course for class instruction as 
follows: 
ots Shaki Ghd: Btarninen: Boston, Mass., June 19, 1919. 

You will, I hope, become the much-needed connecting link be- 
tween the supervisor of school music and the private teacher of 
singing. Through your lessons in the instruction manual “Universal 
Song” you have made definite the tal steps in the subject of 
correct tone production. 

The students in your classes start right, and must of necessity 
make greater progress than students that begin the study of voice 
culture without any knowledge of elemental details or intelligent 
uidance, They will save money, time and the experience of un- 
oing effects of wrong work. 

I heartily endorse _your lessons and work, and trust that all 
supervisors will investigate your course and come to appreciate the 
unlimited possibilities of the same, 

With the sincere wish that it will become the direct medium of 
making correct singing and song universal, I remain 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) WILHELMINA BaLpwin. 





Amanda Vierheller Presents Artist-Pupil 


Amanda Vierheller, the well known Pittsburgh teacher, 
presented her artist-pupil, Rosa Hamilton, contralto, in a 
fine recital on the evening of July 24. With Carl Bern- 
thaler at the piano, the singer rendered a program com- 
posed of scngs by the following; Handel. Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Bishop, Horn, Gretchaninoff, Balakireff, Rach- 
maninoff, Grant-Schaffer, Fay Foster, Ralph Cox, Harold 
Milligan and Frank La Forge. Mrs, Hamilton disclosed 
a lovely voice and sang intelligently, reflecting credit 
upon the careful training that has been hers. 





Augusta Cottlow’s Husband an American 


An erroneous impression seems to prevail that Augusta 
Cotilow, the well known American pianist, was married in 
Berlin to a German. Miss Cottlow wishes to correct this 
by stating that her husband, Edgar A. Gerst, is a Cali- 
fornian, was born in Livermore, California, and lived the 
greater part of his life in San Francisco, 

Miss Cottlow first met her husband during her prodigy 
days on her first tour of the Pacific Coast. Later they 
met again on the night of her first concert with orchestra 
in Berlin, when he was travelling abroad with his father. 
After a lapse of several years occurred the next meeting, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Miss Cottlow was giving 
a recital and where Mr. Gerst was studying singing. This 
was in 1910. In 1911 they became engaged and in 1912 








SUMMY’S CORNER 


FOUR WALTZES for Piano 
By EDWARD COLLINS $.90 


Such splendid concert waltzes are rare indeed, combining, 
as these do, unusual variety of melodic fancy and with more 
than a little demand upon technical ability and mental dis- 
cernment, They are equally good as study pieces, but their 
charm naturally tends to public presentation. 

Two Fancies ror Piano, by Cecil Burleigh 
| No. 1 in A Major. No, 2 in D Minor 
Each $0¢ 

Creating an impression of spontaneous playfulness, and 
written so well under the fingers that their sparkling humor 
is a pleasant thing to interpret. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO,, Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street . . Chicago 














were married in New York City at the Hotel Laurelton, 
where Miss Cottlow and her mother were then residing. 

Both Miss Cottlow and her husband, Mr. Gerst, are 
loyal Americans and the latter proved his patriotism by 
going into the shipyards of his native State of California 
and working there until the close of the war. 

Miss Cottlow hopes that this will forever silence the 
rumors that have been afloat regarding her husband’s na- 
tionality and the place of their marriage. 


Ugo Ara Furthering Modern Italian Music 


In the June 4 edition of an Italian newspaper, “L’Idea 
Nazionale,” there appears an article in which satisfaction 
is expressed for the success of modern Italian music in 
North America during the past year, the symphony or- 
chestras of Boston, New York and Philadelphia having 
performed the “Films of War” and “The Night of May,” 
by Alfredo Casella; “The Pauses of Silence,” G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero; the prelude to the first act of “Phedra,” 
Ildibrando Pizzetti; the nocturno of Vicenzo Tommassini, 
as well as chamber music by Respighi and others. The 
writer of the article then goes on to say that the merit 
for this intellectual propaganda for Italy belongs to Prof. 
Ugo Ara, who not only plays the violin in the famous 
Flonzaley Quartet, but is also a most cultured musician. 
Professor Ara has held several conferences for the fur- 
therance of new Italian music and through these meetings 
has interested many Americans in the cause. 


Frida Stjerna in Freeport 
At the eighth annual Flag Day service of the Freeport 
Lodge No. 1253 B. P. O. E., held in Freeport, L. I. on 
Sunday, June 15, Frida Stjerna, soprano, appeared as 


et Fay Foster’s patriotic song, “The Americans 
Come!” “A Khaki Lad,” and “Little Mother o’ Mine.” 

Miss Stjerna’s success was so pronounced that she was 
obliged to promise a return engagement. 


“The Magic of Your Eyes” 
Offers New Innovation 


Arthur A, Penn recently received an interesting letter 
from H. P. C. S. Stewart, of Windsor, Ontario, in which 
the writer said in part: “I was in Detroit today and met 
three singers who I had been told used your song, ‘The 
Magic of Your Eyes’ to sacred words. One told me he 
used it to ‘God Be With You Till We Meet Again.’ When 
I told them that I had had a line from you about it, they 
all shut up like clams, fearing they might have been in- 
fringing on your rights.” 

_ The foregoing gives some idea of a rather new innova- 
tion of “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 


Dilling Pupil Gives Benefit Recital 


Just prior to sailing for France where she is at the 
present time entertaining the soldiers, Mildred Dilling, the 
harpist, presented one of her pupils, Chrissie Tonetti, in an 
interesting benefit recital at the studio of her sculptor- 
father, F. M, L. Tonetti. The little player was assisted by 
her sisters, Lydia and Alix. Last year the children gave 
a similar recital and raised enough funds to adopt a father- 
less child of France, but this year enough was netted to 
take care of two orphans. The audience of grownups and 
children was charmed with the program, and many encores 
were demanded. 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


The Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 


development of musical instruments. Today anyone 

without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 
Name of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 

home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 


Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 
most superb example of the best that has been accom- 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ’ plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 


and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 


a Ss onym for artistic excellence. _ Not > the Autopiano perfect in its pong 


1 results—but the tone quali 


or forty years the Sohmer family a successful culmination of what must have been 


exhaustive scientific research directed along definite lines 
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the fact that: 
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